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Birds and Seasons in My Garden 


Vv. FLOCKING AND MIGRATING 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


“Silently, among the trees, 
The Thrushes flock and disappear. 
We hear their notes upon the breeze 
And then—the singers are not here.” 


weather rooster, that had pointed at the honeysuckle trellis to the 

southwest so long that he had grown stiff in the joints, turned sharply 
to face a tall spruce that stood between him and due East. The rain that came 
as a vagrant shower saw the parched garden and the cattle in Bluebird 
Farm, petulant from cropping growing hay, hesitated, and, losing its careless 
impulse, settled into the steady rain of a week. When finally the clouds were 
pierced by the sharp edge of the quarter moon, the land lay lush and green 
once more, penetrated to the heart, the life-blood of rain reaching .the life- 
blood of the springs. Yet all unseen, unknown, a change had come. 

Not a colored leaf tinged the Virginia creeper draping garden and hedge, but 
still autumn had taken possession with its advance guard. A Canada Nut- 
hatch was performing its mouselike antics in the old apple-tree, and, at the 
first burst of morning sunlight, the Grackles settled by the hundred in the 
spruces, and then dropped, with the rustle of stout wind-blown oak leaves, to 


\" last the drought of nearly the summer’s length was broken. The 


the lawn. 

Year after year, this same flocking goes on, and yet somehow it always comes 
as a surprise, especially in these later years when protection has swelled the 
Grackle borders to rather appalling proportions. When, added to this mob, 
we have an equally great flock of the alien Starlings, it makes one pause and, in 
good faith and understanding, ask the question, “Has not the time arrived 
when the protection given these birds should be limited, outside of the breeding 
season?’ Should not the landowner be allowed some discretion in the matter, 
when the Grackles suddenly leave the lawn, to settle on a field of sweet corn 
in the tender milky stage, and wreck all of the topmost ears. Of course, even 
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as I write, I hear those who might be called uncompromising general defenders 
say that Grackles do not eat corn, and then follow the statement with a list of 
the noxious things that they do eat. Be this as it may, the Grackles eat my 
corn, and the Starlings frighten away my Robins, and fight my Flickers, and 
poke out other nesting, insectivorous birds too numerous to list. Also, 
Grackles ate fresh corn in Audubon’s day, for a much-valued plate done by 
him, that hangs in my hall, has forever shown them in the act. Protection, to 
be in the highest degree effective, must be rational, not fanatical. The 
Grackle must be held in check in well-settled communities of gardens and 
small farms; while, if the 
Starling is allowed to 
multiply as it has done 
the last half-dozen years, 
another disturber of the 
peace of the rural morning 
will be established, and a 
spoke added to the fast- 
revolving modern nerve- 
rack wheel. 

The autumn signal given 
by the Grackles in farm 
and garden is taken up by 
the Swallows along the 
wayside and wide marsh 
meadows. In fact, there 
are some sizable Swallow 
flocks in early August; but 
hereabouts the first week in 
September sees the great, 

YOUNG BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON IN THE — smoky, cloudlike flock of 
MARSH PIT BEYOND BLUEBIRD FARM the Bank Swallows settling 
on the beach edge, where the campers so recently reigned, and, even at low tide, 
mingling with the ‘Peeps’ that patter about the water-edge. A sudden fright 
will separate the flocks, and show the great difference in flight,—the Sand- 
pipers skimming low over the water, while the Bank Swallows settle on the 
bay-bushes, or else cling to the rough roofs of a shore cottage, like an array of 
close-set, feathered shingles. 

Exactly what form of animal life drew the Swallows to the sand had been 
for some time a mystery until, a few days ago, chancing to be at the beach when 
a quantity of broad-leaved seaweed, fermented by the sun, was sending forth 
a particularly stale odor, I saw that the mass, edging tide-water for several 
hundred feet, was swarming with flies, and it was upon these that the Swallows 
were feeding soeagerly. After all, first and last, the food-supply is the great thing. 
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To a trumpet-vine that has made itself into an upright form by clinging toan 
old-fashioned summer pear tree, we owe the presence of Baltimore Orioles dur- 
ing the molting season, and up to the very last day of their stay, the latter part of 
the month. Their presence, to be sure, was at the price of the perfect beauty of 
the flowers; for, barely was one of the long clustered buds ready to unfold, when 
it was pierced at the base by the Oriole’s slender bill, even as he attacked the 
apple blossoms in May. Then, when the flower-supply fails, these birds move to 
the grape arbor below the Thrasher’s Shrubbery, where are gathered the 
derelicts of the garden grapes, profuse in yield, though deficient in table 
quality, upon which all the birds are welcome to feast. One of the great secrets 
of a happy garden (or garden happiness, if you prefer the wording) is to have 
plenty of gleanings alike for man and beast. A too-clean sweeping of the corners 
of things, a too-precise counting up of the uttermost grains and blossoms, some- 
how cramps the spiritual focus of both eye and soul, aside from leaving nothing 
for the gleaners, be they on foot or wing. 

This year, a new bird has added itself to the early autumn company at the 
feeding station on the wall—the Brown Thrasher. Little by little, the Wood 
Thrush is becoming the fourth of the familiar garden quartet, the other 
three being, in point of familiarity, the Song Sparrow, Robin and Catbird; 
but this is the first season that the Thrasher (or rather five of them—two 
adults and three nestlings) has come almost daily to the feeding-board on the 
piazza railing. 

This particular board, being close outside the dining-room window, affords 
a fine chance of seeing a few friendly birds in all the grotesque vagaries of the 
molt. Tommy Tucker—a name given by the Commuter to a particularly 
cheerful Song Sparrow, who, like the little boy in the rhyme, always sings, not 
only before, but after supper, having a peculiar long-drawn note by which we 
identify him—has been having a very hard time with his tail. For some time 
he had none at all. Then a solitary outside quill grew at almost right angles to 
its proper place. This evidently annoyed Tommy, and one day, when in plain 
sight, he plucked it out, and shortly a symmetrical array of feathers put forth 
and grew nicely. 

For what reason I cannot guess,—unless that the drought and a consequent 
poor food-supply have kept the birds more in the open, where they are under 
observation,—this has been a particularly tailless season. The most conspicu- 
ous subject has been a Crow, who, in trying to fly against the wind, became 
utterly demoralized, and, after affording an interesting study of wing-steering 
for several minutes, suddenly plumped down into the garden, much to the joy 
of some Jay cousins. 

Warblers galore are coming in and through, but, when mingling their fall 
feathers with the turning leaves of the last half of the month, they represent 
what may be called confusion worse confounded, even to one who has a fair 
spring acquaintance with them. A few stand-bys we may always recognize— 
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the Black and White, the Myrtle Warbler, the Redstart, who if it turned 
sky-blue, could not disguise its flickering flight, and the Blackpoll. 

In the greenest of seasons, the leaves of creeper and swamp maples will be 
turning when the first of the half-dozen small, but most characteristic, winter 
birds arrive. These we greet with a wholly different feeling from that called 
forth by the migrants, who, though interesting, are but marks of the passing 
season. There is something about the winter birds that makes for asturdy sort 
of permanence. They may, toa certain extent, come and go; but, as long as we 
remember them with food and shelter, they are quite sure to abide. 

When, in late September, a little feathered something bobs in and out among 
the apple twigs, I know, without looking in detail, that the Golden-crowned 


WHERE ALL UNKNOWN TO ME AN OVEN-BIRD HAS NESTED 


Kinglet has arrived, and that it is time to expect the Winter Wren about the 
wood-pile, the White-throat in Thrush Lane, and the Junco hobnobbing with 
both Song and a few unabashed English Sparrows on the feeding-board. Now, 
at any time, I watch for flocking Purple Finches in the honeysuckle,—a spec- 
tacle often repeated in all but the severest weather of January and February. 

As the leaves fall away, there are many surprises and the finding of empty 
nests in wholly unexpected places, one of the greatest of these having been the 
ground nest among the ferns from which the Oven-bird takes its name. 

We always have these birds in the spring. In past times a few have nested, 
but lately they have left the place for near-by woods; yet, in raking leaves from 
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beneath a triple birch tree where the ground was thick with Christmas ferns 
there was the oven-shaped nest still holding an unhatched Cowbird’s egg. In- 
stantly the question asked itself—one of those irritating, unanswerable 
questions—‘‘Did the Oven-bird hatch and rear a brood within a span of a gar- 
den footpath? Or did the alien egg alarm their desire for privacy to such an 
extent that the builders left silently for more remote haunts? If the last was 
the case, our lack of sight, insight or intuition, whichever it may be called, was 
less inexcusable. 

The gathering of many sweet peas is a daily occupation, involving both time 
and patience, both of which the Commuter gives to them; and yet when the 
dead vines were torn from the brush and both removed to the burning heap, 
three well-worn nests revealed themselves exactly at the level where they 
should have been the most discernible—two belonging, probably, to Song 
Sparrows, and one the hair-lined home of the Chipping Sparrow, while 
the number of Robin’s nests revealed each autumn is a’constant proof of the 
wonderful protection that nature gives to one of the most vociferious of her 
feathered children. 

From the last of the month, until winter fairly sets in, we watch for the Hermit 
Thrush. For him the garden has ample lure of dogwood and magnolia berries, 
his chosen autumn food. So, with food and plenty of spruce shelter, we havea 
good month each year in which to become friends, and though the acquaint- 
ance must be rebuilt each season, it is well worth the trouble, and it is quite 
easy to know this beautifully groomed Thrush at a six-foot range. 

The Chickadees, though resident, come into open view again in proportion 
as the leaves disappear, also the White-breasted Nuthatches and the Downy 
Woodpeckers. 

Once we had Quail, as a regular thing, on the place, and even now an odd 
brace of Ruffed Grouse have come to feed, and a year ago established a 
dusting place across the fence; but it was left to the first day of the last open 
season to present a picture that belonged to the golden age of New England 
game. 

About eight o’clock of a gray morning following the first white frost, a tap 
came at the front window, and a finger beckoned me out, at the same time 
warning caution. Tiptoeing about the house, I stood literally transfixed, for 
there, crossing the lawn, walking toward some brush, in a close brood, like little 
Turkeys, was a great flock of Quails. Though they kept on the move, their 
motions were so deliberate that, as they spread and then lined up on entering 
a gap between some trees, we could count them—forty-two in all! 

From where did they come? Was it a gathering of coveys that report 
said were reared in a few protected spots? Were they migrants en route? For, 
of a certain, the Quail migrates far beyond the commonly recognized limits. 

Be as it may, we spread buckwheat and cracked corn in many places, and all 
that day the birds remained on the grounds. Next morning found them in the 
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cornfield over the garden fence, where for two weeks they hid among the 
shocks and had good eating among the weeds along the borders, then—they 
were gone; but all this time no gun had been fired at them,—that is, within 
the sound of several pairs of acute ears. 

The ebb and flow of autumn bird-life, how can it be told or pictured? A 
single book would not hold it all, or the rhythm and rhymes of the truest poet 
serve as a cage for it. Of how the Ducks fly over the garden to the swampy mar- 
gins o‘ a near-by tide pond, or of the strange shadowy shapes of the fearless 
young Night Herons, standing stupidly watchful by the same water until the 
crucial moment comes, and the seemingly immovable beak darts forward to seize 
a luckless frog or fish. Then the day arrives when the Gulls return to the beach, 
and the Grebes once more flush and dive, and the lure of the garden is divided 
with the lure of the sea. Yet the garden is home—the home where one is host. 
There is a table to be spread, the table of winter brotherhood. For winter is the 
great time of drawing together; of purification and the survival of the spiritually,as 
well as physically fittest ; the conservation of forces against the Great Awakening. 


The Nesting of the Whip-poor-will 


By H. E. TUTTLE, Simsbury, Conn. 


HE guinea-hen had stolen her nest, as guinea-hens do. I had searched 

the brush heap, sure of finding her, and had come away sore in mind 

and body, for I had fallen through the pile of stumps and branches to 
no purpose. 

I walked along, thinking evil thoughts about guinea-hens, shuffling my 
way through a small tract of stunted second-growth oak and chestnut sap- 
lings, which lay close beside the henyard, and into which the wind seemed to 
have swept all the dry leaves in the land. Then, up from my very feet, flutter- 
ing lightly, like some gay butterfly, and colored like the chestnut leaf, wavered 
a Whip-poor-will. I looked closely and found her eggs, two elongated eggs 
with markings of lilac-gray. I thought no more of guinea-hens. The Whip- 
poor-will fluttered along, waving her long wings outspread on the leaves. I 
marked the spot and hurried away to tell the camera man. 

We walked up to her during the next day, armed with cameras, tripods 
and string. She floated away, making guttural noises in her throat, and sat 
crosswise of a limb watching us. She rarely sat in the orthodox Whip-poor-will 
fashion, which is lengthwise of the limb or nearly so. We set the cameras and 
went away to wait her return. After an hour or so I came back to spring the 
shutters, but the bird was still sitting on the limb, and sound asleep? I woke 
her by clapping my hands, and when I returned again she was covering her 
eggs. I pulled the string and heard the shutter click, but my photographs, in 
this instance, were all failures. I never knew until after the young had flown, 
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that a faulty shutter was responsible, only two pictures resulting from almost 
a dozen attempts. 

When the young Whip-poor-wills hatched, we built them a wattling of 
sticks, as they run about almost from the egg and are difficult to find. The 
newly hatched birds were attractive-looking little chicks so long as they kept 
their mouths shut. They were a uniform buff color, which matched well with 
the leaves, and the instant their mother left them they each ran in opposite 
directions and squatted. In this maneuver the old bird seemed to aid them 
materially by the vigorous flip which she gave them as she rose, often tumbling 
them over on their backs. The concealing coloration of the chicks made them 
difficult subjects for the photographer, and it was only by placing the two 
obstinate youngsters on a bright green oak leaf, that a sufficient contrast in 


WHIP-POOR-WILLS TWO DAYS OLD 


color to show them up was obtained. The trials of getting them both on that 
oak leaf were manifold. Several times when we thought that at last we had 
succeeded, the old Whip-poor-will would hover overhead, uttering a guttural 
quup which was sufficient to scatter both young ones. and which made it neces- 
sary for us to begin all over again. 

The old bird paid no attention to our wattling, hovering over the young 
for a moment, and then dropping quickly into the enclosure. She always 
looked more like a big moth than a bird. 

Meanwhile, the downy chicks of yesterday had become grown birds, and, 
feeling their importance, they had quite literally “flown the coop.” I found 
the mother brooding one full-grown bird a day or so later. She was not far 
from the enclosure, but well under a laurel bush. What became of the other 
young bird I never knew. 

During the next year, in June, I again stumbled on a Whip-poor-will’s 
nest. I was hunting for the nest of a Ruffed Grouse and found instead My 
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Lady Whip-poor-will. She fluttered up lightly from between my feet and 
flopped along the ground, trying vainly to draw me away from her eggs. The 
situation of the “nest” was much the same as the one found the year previous, 
a light second-growth woods and lots of wind-blown chestnut leaves. There 
was, however, a considerable difference in the coloration of the bird herself 
from the one whose eggs I had found before. The Whip-poor-will of a 
year ago resembled a piece of fire-charred wood, being very dark-colored, 
while the bird whose nest I had just found was merely a piece of the leaves 
she nested on, light chestnut, brown and buff. This second bird was also very 
fearless, allowing me to touch her back and making it necessary for me to 


A SITTING WHIP-POOR-WILL 


shove her gently off the young when I wanted a glimpse of them. Perhaps 
the sleepy temperament of all nocturnal birds during our daytime had some- 
thing to do with her fearless attitude. It was of this bird that I secured my 
best pictures. She was a very easy subject, and, though I scored a good number 
of failures, they were mainly due to my own carelessness. I was using a 3A 
Kodak with portrait lens and films, so that all my focusing had to be done 
by measurement, a very unsatisfactory method and productive of many 
failures. Though handicapped by this equipment, enough exposures were 
made to insure some good negatives. The Kodak was set up on a tripod, the 
focus obtained by measurement from the lens to the eggs, and a thread or 
cord attached to the trigger of the shutter. After an hour or so, the bird would 
return, and, if on approaching the situation I could see through my field-glass 
that she was back on the eggs, a pull of the string released the shutter. Then, 
bar accidents in the darkroom or miscalculation in focus, the bird was mine, 
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photographically. Some there be who consider the results not worth the effort, 
and from their point of view they are right. The male Whip-poor-will I saw 
only once, and that was after the young were fully grown. He was very con- 
spicuous in the dusk as he sat on a log, uttering rasping sounds in his throat 
and opening and shutting his tail, brilliantly marked with white at the edges. 
It was only a day or so after seeing the male bird that I lost sight of the young 
birds altogether. 

In the spring, before the birds mate, one can often call the Whip-poor-wills 
by imitating their evening song. Once I watched two males fighting and sing- 
ing at intervals on a fallen birch sapling. I was quite close to them,—within a 
yard—but they did not seem to regard me as dangerous, and when I tried to 
imitate the guttural noises they were making, they circled round my head so 
closely that one touched me with his wings. In the darkness I was probably 
no more than a charred stump. The song of the Whip-poor-will, when heard 
. at close range, say within a rod or so, is a rasping, guttural sing-song ending 
| with a jerk. 
| Few people know the Whip-poor-will; he is merely a wandering voice, a 

cry in the night. Some think of him as-closely connected with bats, and the 
country folk will tell you that the Whip-poor-will and Nighthawk are one and 
the same bird. Some day in late May or early June you may startle a Whip- 
poor-will from the chestnut leaves, and if you seem to have stepped on her 
and the bird heightens the illusion by fluttering painfully along the leaves, 
| stop right where you are and look for the eggs from which she started. Don’t 
| move your feet, for you may crush an egg or even a young chick. So you 
will come to know Lady Whip-poor-will and appreciate the wandering voice. 


MACHIAS SEAL ISLAND 


Machias Seal Islands 


By FRANK A. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 
With photographs by the author 


OME ten miles off the extreme northeastern end of the United States, 
. about equally distant from the Maine coast and from the southern head 

of Grand Manan, lies an English light station built on one of two islands, 
which, strangely enough, are the territory of the United States. 

Such is their peculiar position that many a navigator of the inland-coast 
channels is even unaware of such islands; for they are sufficiently distant from 
the shore to be excluded from many of the local government charts, and their 
only commercial value is to the British government for fog-signals and lights, 
protecting vessels navigating the entrance to the Bay of Fundy. Two towers, 
thirty or forty feet in height, and a steamer whistle warn approaching ships 
of danger; although, as a rule, few pass within close proximity of the islands, 
as they do not lie directly in the main highway of commerce. 

A yacht, now and again, lost in the fog off-shore, a stray fisherman from the 
local coast, and the launch which brings the mail and supplies, each two weeks 
in summer and monthly in winter, comprise about all the visitors to these 
distant islands. 

Their greatest interest, however, is in the abundant bird-life that fairly 
teems there from April to October or November of each year. Especially are 
they important as the most southern breeding ground of the Puffins or ‘Sea 
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Parrot,’ one of our most curious birds,—in fact, I believe they form the only 
breeding-place of these birds in the eastern United States. 

For the interest I bore the birds, as well as from curiosity to see the lonely 
station whose distant lights I had watched flashing across the water so many 
times from the Maine coast, I set sail in a twenty-seven feet sloop from Machias 
Bay, of a fair and calm morning in early July, bound to the low-lying islands. 
“Tide rips,’ in the local fishermen’s parlance, surround them on every side; and 
with tide running contrary to wind, it makes a very disagreeable, and some- 
times dangerous, sea. Even in the calmest of summer days, such as I had the 
good fortune to select, the furious Fundy tide sends big rolling swells against 
the rockbound shores, where they are churned into white spray on the light 


THE PUFFIN COLONY 


gray rocks. On near approach, it looked rather dubious to attempt a landing in 
the surf; but my skilled boatman, in the usual manner of the Maine coast 
lobsterman when hauling his traps, facing the bow of the tender and watching 
chances, put us to the rocks close beside the iron boat-ways, in a moment of 
calm, after three combing waves. 

The smaller island of the two is merely a bare, smooth ledge, having on 
one side a beach, if such it may be called, composed of round, smooth stones, 
the smallest ten or twelve inches in diameter, and varying up to two or three 
feet,—and all so slippery with fine seaweeds as to make it nearly impossible to 
walk. The main island, on which is the light station, I found to cover about 
fifteen acres, with short grass and a few hardy flowers in the center, and 
edged and bound by smooth gray ledges, on which in places were piled, 
helter-skelter, immense boulders, in one part, near the fog-signal house, cover- 
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ing about an acre. Here was located the colony of breeding Puffins, estimated 
by the light-keeper to number some three hundred birds, and at once hither I 
directed my steps, followed overhead by a cloud of complaining Arctic Terns, 
whose nests, with eggs, were among the rocks and by the edges of the grass. 
Some fifty or sixty of the Puffins were sitting on the tops of the higher boul- 
ders, continually shifting positions as some came in from the sea and others 
went down to fish. At my near approach, they flew in scattered flocks to a dis- 
tance of some few hundred feet off-shore, where flocks were continually sitting 
during my two days’ stay on the islands. To observe them more closely, I 
placed my umbrella blind between two big boulders in the center of their 


PUFFIN. NOTE THAT THE BIRD, UNLIKE MURRES AND AUKS, 
STANDS ONLY ON ITS TOES 
resting-places, and, retiring, spent an hour or so in arranging the tent on the 
other side of the island, in preparation for the night. 

On returning to my blind among the ledges, I was pleased to find the Puffins 
well accustomed to it, even to alighting within twenty or thirty feet, which 
distance was halved and quartered in another hour’s waiting motionless inside. 
First alighting for a moment, as they came in twos or threes in a great circle 
from just off the breaking surf, they soon were resting almost motionless on the 
tops of the rocks, and at times within a few feet of my reach, to the number of 
twenty or thirty or more at a time. The wind shaking the cloth of the shelter 
was at first startling; but, after a few hurried departures of the whole alighted 
flock at once, they settled themselves to the new conditions, peering sharply 
now and then at an extra-hard shake, or starting a moment at the click of the 
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camera shutter. Sometimes, in their flight, their wings would scrape the top 
of my blind. They flew very swiftly, feet dropping down a little behind, and 
body perfectly straight, head turning this way and the other, to watch the 
strange object. I think my shelter was over a nest or two, for one bird came 
many times with small shining herrings in his bill, resting for a moment near 
me; then would fly 
in a wide circle over 
the water, only to 
return to the same 
spot. After repeti- 
tions of this, it 
finally disappeared, 
crawling, body held 
stiffly close to the 
rock, just behind 
the big boulder on 
which I rested,— 
reappearing in about 
a minute without 
the fish, and flying 
seaward. When 
resting, they frequently squat, with feet and body flat to the rock; but the 
usual position is upright, with the tail well up and head erect. In starting to 
fly down to the sea, the head is held down and the body and wings seem arched. 
The flight ordinarily is more after the manner of a duck. 

Most of their food seems to be obtained within a short space of the nesting- 
place, as I could note none of the birds flying out any great distance; nor did 
I see any in approaching until within a half-mile or so of the land. They are 
wonderful swimmers and divers, and, unlike some water-birds, equally at home 
in air or water. 

They are very regular in the dates of their arrival, each year appearing off 
the islands about May 17, where they keep to the water for four or five days, 
then come ashore and take up their habitation among the rocks. The young 
are reared, and about October 1 the entire colony departs for the South. 

Having obtained what pictures I desired of the birds, I was eager to secure, 
if possible, some of the eggs and young. The nests are built of grasses and 
small sticks, and placed down in the deepest crevices and holes—as an almost 
invariable rule, under much the largest boulders to be found,—making it not 
only difficult to find, but, as well to get a photograph, even should I succeed in 
locating one. After searching nearly an hour, I had about concluded it would 
be impossible to find one, when, by merest chance, I undertook to lift a large 
sheet of heavy, rusted boiler iron that had in some way been left in the vicinity. 
It was partially covered with small rocks, and some five or six feet in diameter, 
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but at least movable,—which was better success than I had had in the previous 
hour with anything under which a nest might be concealed. Once moved and 
thrown back, a short search rewarded the labor, and a Puffin’s nest, with one 
egg, was discovered deep under a big overhanging rock, the egg being about 
a foot back from the opening. The problem of photography came up next, 
which was solved by borrowing a small round mirror of the lightkeeper; and by 
pulling out many small rocks, a sufficient opening was made to throw the early 
morning sun-rays across the egg in the nest (with the result shown in the ac- 
companying picture). I photographed the egg as well, laid out into the sun- 
light, and, carefully replacing everything as found, left them to the peaceful 
company of the Terns and their own kin. My disappointment was great in 
being unable to locate any young. 

At the ending of the long summer twilight, while the lights in the towers 
dominated the immediate darkness, and distinguished each succeeding breaker 
in front of me, standing in the front of the little open tent, pitched close to 
the edge of the grassy sward, I was made aware of a different class of birds 
come to replace the Puffins and screaming Terns, whose cries had ceased with 
the darkening night. The flight of Leach’s Petrels from the sea had begun, 
and, like erratic flying bats, they brushed my tent, my coat, flying almost full 


PUFFIN’S NEST AND EGG 


into my face, until the air seemed fairly alive with them, uttering their peculiar 
staccato, cooing sounds. To the monotonous chanting of these sounds, which 
came from the birds in swift, circling flight, in an hour I had dropped asleep, 
waking again at about midnight, to find the flight notes entirely succeeded by 
a different song, apparently proceeding from the ground, and some birds evi- 
dently but just separated from me by the side of my tent. Crawling on hands 
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and knees with the utmost care, I was unable to see the birds in the act of 
singing, although I could just make them out as they rose from the ground. 
The song, while of a similar tone, was absolutely different from the early 
evening,—softer, somewhat liquid, and was nearly continuous. I judge it was 
uttered at the mouth of the nesting burrow. The cool night air of the ocean 
soon drove me again to my blankets, where I slept till the reddening dawn 
brought the first note of a stirring Tern. But the Petrels were gone, and the 
islands given over again to the legions of the day. The belief is current among 
the island residents who live near the Petrels’ breeding-grounds that the young 
birds stay in the ground all winter; and one informant stated to me that he 
had dug out young in the downy state in November. However that may be, 
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A PETREL-HUNTING DOG 


they undoubtedly breed late, as eggs were fresh as found near the middle of 
July. 

In walking over the grass-land of the island, it is almost impossible in many 
places to step at all without treading into the entrances of the burrows of the 
Petrels. A most conservative estimate of the number of those birds whose 
homes are there would be 2,000 or 3,000, and Mr. Harvey, the keeper, who 
aided me in every way and tendered every courtesy, sets the number at 5,000 
pairs. The tough, dry turf affords a home safe from ordinary attack at the end 
of a burrow some six to twelve inches underground, and one to three feet long; 
but in this individual island lives a small black dog, that “drives dull care 
away” by digging out and killing an average of perhaps ten Petrels a day 
throughout the summer season. The red fluid which is ejected from the nostrils 
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of this bird when handled (as shown in the photo) is evidently not sufficiently 
disagreeable to mar his pleasure. Knowing my interest in the birds, the boy 
brought me a live Petrel that had just been dug out, with its egg. My desire 
to photograph him saved at least this bird from death, although losing its 
nest and the solitary white perfect-ovaled egg at the end of the destroyed 
burrow. I trust that my talk to the dog’s owner, as well,did something toward his 
restraining further slaughter, although I must admit he did not seem over-im- 
pressed. [Through the efforts of the National Association of Audubon Societies 
the dog was removed. See Mr. Pearson’s note beyond. Editor.] 

In point of numbers, I think the Petrels well exceed the other combined 
residents of the territory, although the Arctic and a few Common Terns take a 
close second. 
The greater 
number of the 
Terns breed on 
the smaller 
island, although 
very abundant, 
as well, on the 
main one. The 
number nesting 
is probably at 
least 2,000. I 
found them very 
tame, showing 
little molesta- 
tion or shooting, 
some alighting 
within a few 
feet, and those 
with young in 
the nest very bold, even flying down and striking my hat with their wings. 
Some sheep feeding near, as well, were attacked by them, and, after several 
sharp digs of the bills, took notice of better feeding in other localities. Some of 
these eggs were laid on the bare rock, without the slightest semblance of a 
nest; while others were carefully deposited in well-constructed nests of grasses 
and seaweed. Numerous pairs of Spotted Sandpipers, also, had their home 
on this lonely island, and, alighting near me on small rocks or mounds of grass, 
would display great anxiety during my stay. 

The big Saddle Backs, or Great Black-backed Gulls, visit these islands to 
feed, although nesting elsewhere, and a flock of some hundred or more, mostly 
young, alighted on one of the rocky points as we set sail. 


RESCUING A LEACH’S PETREL 


A Wayside Thrasher 


By J. W. LIPPINCOTT, Bethayres, Pa. 
With a photograph by the author 


HEN a bird flies up on two different occasions from exactly the same 
\ \ spot, and the season is spring, one may expect to find something 
interesting there; so, when a Brown Thrasher flitted a second time 

from a roadside briar, I jumped from the motor, just to take a look. 

Sure enough, there was a nest hidden under the trailing briar, and resting 
directly in the center of what might be termed the gutter, were this not a fine, 
sandy, country road. There were eggs, four of them, bluish white and finely 
spotted with brown, particularly at each end. And here a Thrasher dared to 
build! Right on the ground, almost in the narrow road along which motors 
thundered day and night. 

And such a nest! Perfectly round, fitted neatly into a hollow where the 
briar leaves formed a fair sunshade, and made of the finest roots and a few 
black horsehairs curled around and in and out, to make a firm mass. 

The mother bird had vanished entirely, nor could I see the mate. The 
banks rose steeply for several feet on each side of the road, merging into wheat 
fields above. On one side was a rail fence, with several little oaks planted at 
intervals, and bearing profuse foliage six feet from the ground. It was in one of 
these that the two birds were hidden while they watched me. Not a sound did 
they make. 

Later the mate sang his wild, erratic notes from the top of a buttonball a 
whole field away. At least thirty feet up in the air, on a dead limb that had 
suffered from lightning years ago, he caroled away for half an hour, or perhaps 
more, while the Chimney Swifts dodged about him, and far below in the gutter 
the faithful little mate sat and listened. 

Upon a sunny day, the twenty-sixth of June, when I once more came to see 
the nest, the mother slipped off with a good deal of reluctance and left only one 
egg and one little one. Where had the other two eggs gone to? 

The next day, and the next, the same thing happened. The mother slipped 
off and ran across the road, flitted onto the fence, hopped from there into one 
of the little oaks, and then commenced making a noise somewhat like a Tom- 
tit, only much exaggerated. The mate then invariably came from somewhere, 
and joined in with a trifle harsher note. The other egg had not yet been hatched, 
and the young one was growing astonishingly. 

I began to wonder, then, if the mother were trying to hatch that lone egg, 
since she was always found on the nest and, when disturbed, immediately 
returned, allowing the mate to do all the feeding. I cannot believe that in 
roasting weather the young one needed her added warmth, since he would not 
remain under her, but struggled to one side and fairly gasped from heat. 
Whether the sun shone or not, there she sat, often with bill wide open; and now 
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a motor could whir past with wheels only two feet away, obscuring her en- 
tirely in yellow dust, but not causing her to stir. 

The parents showed how active Thrashers can be in destroying insects. 
With only one youngster to feed, the mate was constantly dodging about the 
roadside weeds, chasing jumping insects of various kinds that can usually 
succeed in eluding a chicken, but were no match for his quick turns. The long, 
strong tail comes in well as a balancer, and allows of astounding agility in the 
bird’s movements. It was also noticeable that, when either bird darted to a 
tree, its momentum could be checked suddenly by lowering the tail and throw- 
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A WAYSIDE THRASHER 
ing up the wings. Once in a bush or tree, they were even more at home than 
the Cuckoo. 

On July eleventh the road seemed unusually peaceful. Two Flickers were 
dusting themselves serenely, but there was no anxious calling or tuneful whistle 
from the Thrashers. They had entirely vanished. Under the briar, in the neat 
nest, lay the one indomitable egg; but already a brown spider was shrouding 
it with a web, a big blackish affair, a fit covering perhaps. The dust gave little 
trace of the birds. There were tracks of several kinds, but no Hawk or Crow 
marks. Only the print of a cat’s stealthy paw on the far side of the road gave 
me an instant’s qualm; but I think that the little Thrasher, more wise than his 
parents, had sought safer ground just as soon as his legs felt strong. 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
TWELFTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With Drawings by Louis Acassiz Furrtes 
(See frontispiece) 


LAZULI BUNTING 


The Lazuli Bunting takes the place in the West of the familiar Indigo 
Bunting of the eastern United States. It winters in Mexico, and is one of the 
latest migrants to move northward. 

SPRING MIGRATION 


ae 


N umber . 
. | Average date of Earliest date of 
PLACE —, | spring arrival spring arrival 


ee, TN ers ous ces mien es April 24 April 23, 1903 
Tecate. BI. GOOG oc icecccknases April 20 April 14, 1903 
Los Angeles, Cal. (near) ere April 16 April 4, 1896 
Hayward, Cal. (near) es April 21 April 15, 1886 
IE OI = 5 a:h'x's 6:2.5'y 9 write by ‘ May 1908 
Pullman, Wash.. 1910 
Southwestern British Columbia....... I 1889 
Fountain, Col. : 1872 


Yuma, Col. he recs SaGe 7 1905 
Boulder, Col. (near) ‘ 8, 1905 
Beulah, Col. ; bs ? } 1906 


Lincoln, Neb... ig aes 
Salt Lake City, Utah........... 
Fort Custer, Mont.. 

Indian Head, Saskatchewan . 
Fort Providence, Mackenzie. 


FALL MIGRATION 
Some dates of the last ones seen are: Southwestern British Columbia, 
average September 1, latest September 6, 1905; Beulah, Col., average August 
14, latest August 28, 1903; Yuma, Col., September 18, 1906; Pasadena, Cal., 
September 17, 1897; San Pedro, Ariz., October 2, 1873. 


VARIED BUNTING 
The Varied Bunting is a summer visitant from Mexico to the Rio Grande 
Valley of southern Texas, where it arrives in the vicinity of Brownsville, on 
the average, April 20; earliest, April 6, 1890. 
A slightly different form, known as the Beautiful Bunting, occurs in south- 
ern Arizona as a rare wanderer from its Mexican home. 


PAINTED BUNTING 


Most of the Painted Buntings winter south of the United States, but a few 
spend that season in southern Florida, and it is'probably such wintering birds 
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that were noted early in spring at Miami, Fla., March 3, 1909, and at Canaveral, 
Fla., March 4, 1902. As will be seen by the table below, the species, as a whole, 


is one of the late migrants. 
SPRING MIGRATION 


= <a 


— Average date of Earliest date of 
| Phones spring arrival spring arrival 


April 16, 1906 
April 15 ~ April 9, 1885 
April 20 April 19, 1909 
April 17 March 23, 1894 
April 14 April 12, 1904 
April 16 April 15, 1888 
April 23 April 10, 1897 
| April 13, 1886 
April 17 April 12, 1889 
April 27 April 25, 1901 
April 9, 1894 
April 26 April 17, 1885 
| April 22, 1902 
May 2 April 28, 1902 


Amelia Island, Florida 
Savannah, Ga 
Charleston, S. C 
Southern Louisiana 
Biloxi, Miss.. 

Rodney, Miss.......... 
Helena, Ark........... 
Corpus Christi, Texas..... 
San Antonio, Texas... 
Kerrville, Texas. . 
Austin, Texas..... Me 
Bonham, Texas...... 
Thomas, Okla... . 
Southern Kansas. . 
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FALL MIGRATION 


The average date of the last one seen at Bonham, Texas, is October 7; 
latest October 12, 1888; New Orleans, La., October 27, 1895; St. Marys, 
Ga., September 30, 1905, and Fernandina, Fla., October 20, 1906. One struck 
the Fowey Rocks Light, November 20, 1887, showing how late in the fall 
the birds continue crossing to Cuba. 
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Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
ELEVENTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See frontispiece) 


Lazuli Bunting (Passerina amena, Figs. 1, 2). The nestling (juvenal) 
Lazuli Bunting is grayish brown above, whitish buff-tinged below, with, 
usually, some obscure streaks in the breast. Apparently all but primaries, 
secondaries, and tail-feathers are lost at the postjuvenal molt, which brings the 
bird into first winter plumage. This resembles that of the adult female (Fig. 2), 
but is wholly without trace of blue, except for the faintest indication on the 
outer margins of the tail. 

I have seen no specimen in spring molt, but examination of a large series of 
breeding males reveals none without the blue and white and ochraceous colors 
of Figure 1. In some, however, the primary coverts, inner primaries, and sec- 
ondaries, resemble those of the first winter plumage. Doubtless, therefore, the 
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first prenuptial molt is complete except for these feathers. In fresh-breeding 
plumage the feathers of the back are margined with rusty, which wears away 
as the season advances. 

At the postnuptial molt, the remains of the first winter plumage in the 
wings are lost with all the rest of the feathers, and the fully adult plumage is 
assumed. In this the back is margined with rusty, which gradually wears 
away, bringing the bird into full breeding plumage (Fig. 2) apparently without 
a spring molt. 

Painted Bunting (Passerina ciris, Figs. 3, 4). The juvenal or nestling 
plumage of the Painted Bunting, or ‘Nonpareil,’ gives no hint of the brilliant 
colors which a year later will be assumed by the male. It is dusky grayish 
brown above, grayer below, with the belly whitish or buff-tinged. This plumage 
is soon followed by the first winter plumage acquired by molt of all the feathers. 
Both sexes now more or less closely resemble the adult female (Fig. 4), but 
males not infrequently have a few feathers about the head. 

There is no spring (prenuptial) molt, and consequently, during their first 
breeding season, males resemble the females, except for the occasional p-esence 
of blue feathers just mentioned. 

At the fall (postnuptial) molt, the usual complete change of plumage occurs, 
and the bird assumes a dress more or less like that of Fig. 5. In some specimens, 
however, a few yellow feathers on the underparts indicate youth, while it 
may be at least three years before the somewhat exceptional plumage in which 
all the wing-feathers and wing-coverts are the color of the lesser coverts, 
and some wing-quills of the bird figured (Fig. 4). Once having acquired the 
striking adult male plumage, the bird keeps it. Adults, therefore, are alike in 
winter and in summer. 

Varied Bunting (Passerina versicolor, Figs. 5,6). Although the American 
Museum possesses an exceptionally fine series of this beautiful bird, it is lacking 
in specimens taken during the molt, which would show beyond question just 
when and how the various changes of plumage are made. 

So far as the material at hand goes, however, the Varied Bunting resembles 
the Lazuli Bunting in its sequence and manner of acquisition of plumages. 
That is, the male during its first winter and first nesting season resembles the 
female. Some specimens show a tinge of reddish below or a few blue feathers 
in the head; but, as a rule, the male, prior to its first postnuptial molt, is not 
distinguishable from the female. 

At this molt, ‘essentially, the adult plumage is acquired. It is, however, 
broadly tipped with rusty both above and below. This gradually wears off, 
bringing the bird into the plumage illustrated by Figure 5. 

During the first winter and breeding season the plumage of the female is 
without trace of blue. 


Hotes from Field and Study 


Notes on the King Rail 


The following notes, taken from obser- 
vation of a King Rail on August 1, may be 
of some interest, the bird being rather 
uncommon in southern Indiana. With a 
companion, I was following the shore line 
of a low-lying, open, muddy bayou. While 
we were observing some Least Sandpipers, 
our attention was attracted by a much 
larger bird, the size of a Coot, in the tall 
weeds growing on the swampy ground 
near the water’s edge. It was emitting a 
series of loud, abrupt squawks,—not in 
alarm, however, as it walked about de- 
liberately and eyed us with perfect un- 
concern. It disappeared behind a large 
pile of brush, presently became quiet, and 
then I walked and waded out over the 
boggy ground. Craning my neck, I saw 
the bird feeding at a distance of only five 
yards. Even then it showed no alarm, but 
merely walked away, rather awkwardly, 
with the old squawks, so sharp and clear 
cut we could hear the echo from the neigh- 
boring hill every time. It was soon lost 
to sight again in the weeds, and this time 
took flight upon my approach—flying low 
with dangling legs, and disappearing on 
foot in the tall grasses of the opposite 
shore. The tameness of the bird was 
astonishing, as it allowed close approach, 
and we had it under observation for fully 
half an hour. Perhaps this tameness 
accounted for the extreme deliberation of 
all its actions.—Jutrus C. PETER, Sey- 
mour, Ind. 


A Clever Trick of the Downy 
Woodpecker 


It was in the first few days of the month 
of April, 1908, that I had occasion to 
go to my uncle’s in the country, whose 
farm is about six miles from a small rail- 


road station in southern Indiana. While 
there, I spent part of the time at my uncle’s 
brother’s farm which adjoined. 


My uncle’s brother is quite a bird 
student, and one of his amusements is 
to feed the many different birds that have 
been in the habit of wintering on his farm. 
He arranged a wooden platform about 
two by four feet, with a small rail around 
it, to prevent the food from falling to 
the ground, and attached this to the out- 
side of the window-sill. After having 
cracked nuts (13 bushels cracked during 
the winter), including walnuts, hickory 
nuts and butternuts, he would raise the 
window about three inches, or just enough 
to allow the nuts to be scattered over the 
platform and, after lowering the window, 
would wait for the birds to alight, and 
then watch the . eat and pick the nuts. 
They would soon fly to the platform from 
the evergreens that surrounded the house, 
and there would eat and chatter to each 
other, enjoying their fine repast. 

The various kinds numbered about 
fifteen, among them the Red-headed 
Woodpecker, Junco, Chickadee, Blue Jay, 
Sapsucker, Cardinal, House Wren, Song 
Sparrow, Downy Woodpecker, and a 
strange fellow who would not eat nuts and 
was fed raisins until the supply was ex- 
hausted, and then finally, after several 
days of fasting, began eating the nuts— 
no other than the Mocking-bird. She 
built a nest in the orchard there the next 
summer and raised several young Mockers, 
and the whole family departed later in the 
season. 

I was told to throw a cracked nut into 
the air and see what followed—lI did so, 
and, to my surprise, the Downy darted 
after it, not allowing it to touch the ground, 
and then returned to the evergreen, 
where he proceeded to pick the kernel 
from the hard shell. It is astonishing how 
tame birds will become if treated as they 
should be. We can all have many pleas- 
ant moments with them if we give them 
half a chance, simply by providing food, 
water and places to build their homes.— 
Exuiott R. Trssets, Jndianapolis, Ind. 
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A Chicago Bird-list 


It may be interesting to the readers of 
Brrp-LoreE to have my record for the 
season of 1910 of the birds seen from or in 
my back yard in Chicago. The list is cer- 
tainly an encouragement to those who 
complain that unfavorable environment 
prevents a study of bird life, or even the 
listing of any extended number. There are 
worse places to see birds than in a city. 

During the season, 78 species of birds 
were listed, and of these 53 alighted in the 
yard, feeding on the ground or in the 
shrubbery. All such in the list are marked 
by a star. My location is six and one-half 
miles from the center of the city, and 
about one and one-half miles within the 
boundary of closely-built-up territory. A 
double row of large trees extends for one- 
half mile north and south, and my home 
is in the line of these trees. This seems to 
form a highway, for the Warblers in par- 
ticular, twenty different kinds of this 
group being noted. An interesting note 
on a Warbler was made this fall, when a 
Northern Water-Thrush remained in my 
corn-patch a whole week, departing 
promptly with a second, which arrived on 
the eighth night. 

The flying birds were certainly identi- 
fied by a powerful glass, or they were not 
listed. The first of this group was the 
Herring Gull, Jan. 10, and the last a flock 
of Canada Geese, Dec. 1. Many Warblers 
were identified, both in spring and fall 
migration, but by far the larger number 
of species was noted before May 25. 

The list is in the order of the bird’s 
occurrence, from spring to the end of the 
season, and is as follows: 

*Flicker 
*Fox Sparrow 

Killdeer Plover 
*Goldfinch 

Brown Thrasher 
*House Wren 
*Baltimore Oriole 
*Sapsucker 
*Red-headed Wood- 

pecker 

Red-wing Blackbird 
*Hermit Thrush 
*Ruby-crowned 

Kinglet 
*Golden-crowned 

Kinglet 


Herring Gull 
Ring-billed Gull 
Crow 
*Downy Woodpecker 
*Song Sparrow 
*Robin 
Meadowlark 
* Bluebird 
Mallard 
Lapland Longspur 
*Blue Jay 
Canada Goose 
*Bronze Grackle 
Cowbird 
*Junco 
Blue-winged Teal 


Lore 


Martin 
American Bittern 
Mourning Dove 
Sharp-shinned 
Hawk 
Chimney Swift 
*Hummingbird 
*Least Flycatcher 
Bobolink 
*White-throated 
Sparrow 
*Chipping Sparrow 
*Towhee 
*Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak 
Barn Swallow 
*Black and White 
Warbler 
*Olive-backed 
Thrush 
*Gray-cheeked 
Thrush 
*Myrtle Warbler 
*Palm Warbler 
*Yellow Warbler 
* Black-throated 
Blue Warbler 
*Magnolia Warbler 
*Chestnut-sided 
Warbler 
*Bay-breasted War- 
bler 


*Blackpoll Warbler 
*Blackburnian War- 


er 
*Wilson’s Warbler 
*Redstart 
*Worm-eating War- 
bler 
*Wilson’s Thrush 
*Canadian Warbler 
*Pine Warbler 
*Black-throated 
Green Warbier 
*Oven-bird 
*Maryland Yellow- 
throat 
*Red-eyed Vireo 
*Blue-headed Vireo 
*White-eyed Vireo 
*Yellow-throated 
Vireo 
*Scarlet Tanager 
*Cape May Warbler 
Whip-poor- will 
Nighthawk 
Kingbird 
Phoebe 
*Hairy Woodpecker 
*Brown Creeper 
Pine Siskin 
Tree Sparrow 
*Northern Water- 
Thrush 


—H.S. Peroon, 3842 Byron Ave.,Chicago, Ili, 


Birds in a Milwaukee Garden 


For nine yéars—March 15, 1902, to 
Dec. 31, 1t910—the undersigned have 
kept a record of the wild birds seen on or 
over their home lot. This lot is a half- 
mile within the nearest city limit (the 
city is thickly built up to the imit), is not 
near any water, and is 50x 180.4 feet in 
size. There is a large house on the lot, 
and the adjoining lots have large houses on 
or near the line. The only trees or shrubs 
on the lot were set out about the time the 
record began. 

To be recorded, birds must be on or 
within the limits of the lot, or those 
limits extended vertically. 

One hundred and twelve species of 
birds have given us the pleasure of con- 
forming to our requirements in the time 
above mentioned. An American Bittern 
was seen in the garden the spring before 
the record was begun. This would make 
113 species seen thus far. Of these, 111 
species have been seen on or over the 
garden. proper, which is south of the house 
and 50x 100 feet in size, reaching from the 
back door to the back: fence. 


Notes from Field and Study 


The keeping of the record has been a 
fine stimulus to careful observation, and 
a source of pleasure in seeing and knowing 
our wild bird callers—-Mr. anp Mrs. 
I. N. MITCHELL, 2921 Cedar St., Mil- 
waukee. 


A Discovery in Regard to the Towhee 


One day during the last week of May of 
this year, my attention was attracted by 
the cry of little birds in the dense vines of 
a honeysuckle on the front porch of a 
country home near Knoxville, Tennessee. 
I began looking for the father and mother 
birds, which I knew must be somewhere 
near-by. In a few minutes I discovered 
them on the ground under a near-by tree, 
scratching and hunting industriously for 
food. Judging from their form and color, 
they were strangers to me, so I made a 
careful note of both. They were smaller 
than a robin; their upper parts, throat and 
upper breast, were black; underneath was 
grayish white, with patches of rusty red, 
or chestnut on the sides, and on the wings 
and rounded tail were patches of white. 

When I moved to get a nearer view of 
them, they became panic-stricken, gave 
up their search for food, and flew to a 
bush, nearby, with the cry ‘Chewink! 
Chewink!’ ; 

I had never seen the Chewink, but knew 
his call. But these babies in the vines 
surely could not be theirs, if they were 
Chewinks, for all authorities on birds 
which I had ever consulted distinctly 
stated that Chewinks never built any- 
where except on the ground in thickets or 
blackberry patches. I then decided that 
the hungery little nestlings in the honey- 
suckle vines could not be theirs. I sat 
perfectly quiet for a few minutes, and the 
birds, after looking nervously around a 
number of times, flew down to the ground, 
secured the worms they had dropped, and 
flew into the vines, whence issued loud 
cries of joy. 

I watched these birds for several days, 
and, in the meanwhile, consulted every 
book and magazine I could find in 
regard to them. The size, color, form and 
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call, all declared them to be the Che- 
wink, but the location of the nest contra- 
dicted it. 

Besides the call ‘Chewink!’ the male 
would often perch on the top of a low 
cedar or shrub, and repeat again and 
again ‘Wink—pilla-willa, willa!’ as the 
mother bird fed the little ones. 

Another pair appeared, and built in 
another honeysuckle vine near the rear of 
the house. From a thicket, just a short 
distance from these vines, came numberless 
cries of ‘Chewink! Towhee! Chewink!’ 

I met the president of the East Ten- 
nessee Audubon Society a few days after 
this, and told him of these birds, giving 
color and size, but omitting the nest, and 
he immediately said that it must be the 
Chewink; but when I told him where the 
nest was, he was puzzled. A day or two 
after this, he came out from town, through 
the hot summer sun, to see if he could solve 
the problem. Both nests were now de- 
serted. After much work in trying to 
penetrate the labyrinth of vines, he dis- 
covered the nest and brought it forth. 
It was a loosely thrown-together affair 
of sticks, dry leaves and grass. It was 
the Chewinks’ nest, and proves that they 
do not always build on the ground. 

At this country home where these birds 
built, there were no children, cats or dogs, 
to frighten birds, and the inmates of the 
home were all lovers of birds; so this may 
account for the selection of the location 
of these nests —Nett Hampton, DIck. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


A Chipping Sparrow Family 


On June 19, 1911, an interesting family 
of Chipping Sparrows graduated from a 
boxwood tree standing in a tub on our 
front porch. 

It was some days after Mrs. Chippie’s 
first appearance there before she quite 
decided to build. She would get into the 
tree, fuss around a few minutes, then fly 
away, occasionally bringing a hair or 
bit of fuzz. After three or four days of 
indecision, she went to work in earnest. 

When the nest was completed, she laid 
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an egg. Every day there was one more, 
until she had four. 

In about birds 
hatched; and now the parents were busy. 
All day long, at short intervals, they were 
bringing food—great, fat, green worms, etc. 
One wonders how such tiny things can 
eat so much. 

Three weeks from the day the last egg 
was laid, the little birds were ready to fly. 

On Sunday afternoon I noticed one 
bird the edge of the 
fluttering its wings. 

Monday morning there were only three 
little ones in the nest, and, upon exami- 
nation, I found the fourth one caught in 
the tree just below the nest, one shoulder 
badly torn, and quite dead. A short time 
afterward I saw only two, then only one. 
I soon discovered one in a young elm tree 
in front of the house, and the other in the 
grass across the street. The last one re- 
mained quietly in the nest for several 
hours. Finally he got up, picked his 
feathers, fluttered his wings (the mother 
coming repeatedly to feed him, and 
fluttering about the tub, as though show- 
ing him how to fly), and away he flew 
across the tennis-court into the top of a 
basswood tree. 

The neighbors back of us have a family 
of Song Sparrows in the middle of the 
strawberry bed, where they are picking 
strawberries every day.—ANNA E. AGATE, 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


nine days the were 


sitting on nest, 


A Northern Turkey Vulture 


In view of the fact that Princeton, 
N. J., is said to be the limit north of the 
range of the Turkey Buzzard, you may 
be interested to know that I had a long 
look at close range at one perched on a 
fence-post, evidently watching some wood- 
chuck holes close by, at Pompey, Onon- 
daga Co., N. Y., August 12, rorr. 

I am wondering if the exceptionally 
warm summer has anything to do with its 
presence so far north. It stamped one foot, 
snapped its beak and hissed repeatedly, 
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raising its wings several times, before 
flying to the top of a dead tree across the 
meadow.—Wiius G. Boorts, 
Rez. 


Syracuse, 


A Patient Robin 


This Robin built her nest on the picket 
gate between the chicken yards, and it was 
torn down several times, as this gate has 
to be constantly used, and she could 
never sit in peace, but she rebuilt patiently 
until the poultryman transferred it to a 
part of the fence a little less public. Here 


she sat, without minding the presence of 
five hundred chickens, and all the attend- 
ance thereon, and safely reared her young. 

This year there were several Robins 
around the Hospital, on a level with the 
second, and even the fourth floor, outside 
the noisiest wards, and one high on the 


water-tower. In destroying the nests of 
English Sparrows, it was necessary to 
caution the men about these. A pair of 
Loggerhead Shrikes spent much time on 
the telephone wire, and did great execu- 
tion among the English Sparrows.—ANNE 
E. Perkins, M. D., Gowanda, N.Y. 
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REVEALING AND CONCEALING COLORATION 
mn Brraps AND Mammats. By TuHEO- 
DORE RoosEvELT. Bull. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist. XXX, 1911, pp. 119-231. 


This paper is, in effect, a criticism of 
Abbott H. Thayer’s views in regard to the 
protective value of the coloration of 
animals, as set forth by Gerald H. Thayer, 
in the volume entitled ‘“‘Concealing Color- 
ation in the Animal Kingdom.’’* 

An Appendix (pp. 221-231) presents a 
reply to Mr. Thayer’s criticism (Popular 
Science Monthly, July, to11) of earlier 
comments on his work by Mr. Roosevelt, 
in ‘African Game Trails.’ (App. E.) 

While admitting that some animals are 
protectively colored, Mr. Roosevelt em- 
phatically denies the truth of Mr. Thayer’s 
assertion that “patterns and utmost con- 
trasts by color (not to speak of appen- 
dages) on animals make wholly for their 
‘obliteration’.”” This controversion is 
based primarily, indeed almost wholly, 
on its author’s field experiences with 
various species of birds and mammals 
(particularly those ranked as game) in 
North America and in Africa, which,as, they 
serve to illustrate his point of view, are 
given, often at much length. The paper, 
therefore, is not merely a criticism, but 
an important contribution to the subject 
of the significance of animals’ colors, con- 
taining much new and original material. 
Since the medium of publication will not 
give to this article the circulation which 
the widespread interest in its subject 
warrants, we reprint here Mr. Roosevelt’s 
tentative ‘Conclusions,’ the most im- 
portant of which are said to be “those 
which state the limitations of our present 
knowledge.” 


RECAPITULATION 


Speaking roughly and generally, 
there is a tendency for certain general 
types of coloration to be found among all 
the birds and mammals affected by the 
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*For a review of this work, see Brrp-Lorg, July- 
August, 1910, pp. 153-155. 


same physical conditions. Those of the 
tree tops are apt to have a lighter, brighter, 
more varied coloration than those dwelling 
in the more somber and uniform surround- 
ings near the ground, beneath the forest 
trees. Thereis a tendency for arctic and 
alpine animals to be light-colored, and, in 
many cases, white, in winter; there is a 
tendency among desert animals to have 
very pale tints; there is a tendency for 
mammals and birds that dwell on or near 
the ground in thick forests to be dull- 
colored; and animals of the semi-arid 
regions tend to be paler than those of cold 
or temperate humid regions, which tend to 
develop dark, lusterless hues, as compared 
to the gorgeous hues so apt to be found 
where humidity and heat go together. 
There are multitudes of exceptions to all 
these tendencies, exceptions so numerous 
that it is out of the question to speak of 
the tendencies as laws that are always 
binding; and there are many areas where 
the types of coloration are so varied that 
it is impossible to state the case generally, 
the types of coloration being of what looks 
like haphazard incongruity, showing that 
many and conflicting principles of selec- 
tion have been at work. 

“As regards this type of tendency, it is 
possible that it represents the result of 
natural selection picking out for the ma- 
jority of birds and mammals colors which 
may conceal them. It is possible, and to 
my mind much more probable, that the 
major part of the tendency is due, as 
regards birds and mammals, not to natural 
selection for this purpose at all, but to the 
effect of physical surroundings upon all 
the individuals of a very great number of 
species. In any event, there remain as to 
each locality many exceptions,—that is 
there are in each locality many species 
the coloration patterns of which have 
developed along directly opposite lines to 
those along which the coloration patterns 
of most of the other species of the locality 
have developed. Such exceptions include 
the musk-ox, Raven and wolverine of the 
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boreal regions; the cock Ostrich and Black 
and White Chat among desert animals; the 
skunk, Yellow-headed Blackbird and Lark- 
bunting of the semi-arid regions of the 
United States; the Tanagers, Cardinals, and 
innumerable other birds in the moist 
temperate parts of North America. More- 
over the general coloration tendency, 
where it exists, seems to affect alike birds 
and mammals which might possibly be 
benefited by it, and birds and mammals 
which because of their nocturnal habits or 
for other reasons cannot possibly receive 
such benefit. The Eagle Owl of America, 
for instance, tends to be gray in the semi- 
arid region, and whitish toward the north; 
but its habits are such that it is impossible 
that these slight differences in its color- 
ation can have any advantageous effect 
upon the individuals so colored. The 
same statement applies to the black Duck- 
hawk of the Puget Sound region. 

(2) There are certain birds and cer- 
tain mammals 
questionably concealing, either for most 
of the time, or at certain vital periods, as 
when nesting, or, in the case of nocturnal 
birds, when crouching motionless during 
the daytime. Nighthawks and many 
Grouse are striking examples of this. So, 
to a much less degree, are most rabbits, 
although these rabbits when in motion 
have a highly advertising rear-end colora- 
tion. All these animals deliberately strive 
to escape observation by remaining mo- 
tionless. The chief factor in enabling them 
to do so, aside from cover, is their actual 
tint, 
minutely varied as to convey at a very 
short distance an impression of uniform- 
ity; but in some the concealing 
power of the coloration is probably 
slightly helped by countershading. These 
mammals and birds of unquestionably 
concealing coloration, where the conceal- 


whose coloration is un- 


whether uniform, or varied, or so 


cases 


ing coloration is a principal factor in their 
concealment, are not many in number. 
(3) Many mammals are advertisingly 
colored. This is true of many of the 
dog family, of most of the highly pre- 
dacious weasel family, of many arboreal 
squirrels, and of very large numbers of the 
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big grass-eating animals. Some of these 
animals live in the open plain or on high 
mountains, and are very conspicuous and 
easy to see. Others live in thick forests, 
and yet are exactly as hard to see as if 
they were obliteratively colored, because 
of their wariness and their ability to take 
advantage of the deep cover in which they 
dwell. 

(4) Most small mammals, especially 
those of the forest and the thickets and the 
tall grass, have a coloration which can 
hardly be called especially revealing or 
especially concealing; they rely on the 
cover and on their habits, and not upon their 
coloration, for concealment. The utmost 
that can, with any show of reason, be 
claimed as regards these is, that the law of 
natural selection, or whatever law it is 
that is responsible for their coloring, has 
set wide coloration limits, which the 
species cannot transgress, but within 
these wide limits has allowed each species 
to develop any kind of coloration pattern. 
It is, of course, very difficult to define the 
exact boundary lines separating the large 
classes of animals with a very slightly con- 
cealing or very slightly revealing color- 
ation from the still larger class where the 
coloration can scarcely be called either 
revealing or concealing. Many birds, such 
as many of the Sparrows which live in the 
grass, are inconspicuous, and may be said 
to have a concealing coloration; and yet 
their close kinsfolk, with a somewhat 
similar coloration, may live under con- 
ditions which make their coloration really 
possess little of either revealing or con- 
cealing quality. 

“(5) As regards the majority of birds 
and mammals the prime factors in securing 
their safety are habit (including bodily 
capacity) if they do not trust to conceal- 
ment, and habit and cover if they do trust 
to concealment. Among these birds and 
mammals the coloration is always a minor, 
and often a negligible, factor, and the coun- 
tershading has no effect whatever, one 
way or the other. 

“(6) A large majority, probably at 
least three-fourths, or over, of the birds of 
temperate North America, have coloration 
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patterns which, either in whole or in part, 
either all the time in both sexes, or all the 
time in one sex, or some of the time in one 
sex, are advertising and not concealing. 
This is also true of those birds of Africa 
to which I paid attention, that is, the 
Water Birds, the Bee-Eaters, Sunbirds, 
and the like. Often the female is conceal- 
ingly colored, or at least has a non-adver- 
tising coloration, where the coloration of 
the male is highly advertising. There are 
large numbers of birds, including various 
species of Woodpeckers, Crows, Black- 
birds, Shrikes, Flycatchers, Swans, Peli- 
cans, Herons, Cormorants, Gulls, Guille- 
mots, Puffins and Hawks, which have in 
both sexes, and all the time, a strongly 
advertising coloration. In many other 
birds the coloration may be advertising, 
over the whole body, but only in one sex 
and for part of the year. In yet others 
the advertising coloration, temporary or 
permanent, may be confined to one part of 
the body, such as the breast or head. The 
young birds may have a concealing color- 
ation, even when the coloration of the 
parents is at all times, including the most 
critical moments of their lives, as when on 
the nest, highly advertising (as examples, 
take the Skimmers, Stilts, Terns, Gulls); 
or they may have a coloration as revealing, 
or almost as revealing, as that of the 
parents; this being true of Pelicans, 
Herons, Cormorants, and Anhingas, for 
instance. 

“Among the Ducks, ordinarily, one sex 
develops strongly advertising coloration 
for almost all the year. The male Cardinal 
has a strongly advertising coloration all 
the year. The Tanager and Bobolink 
have strongly advertising coloration pat- 
terns for part of the year. There are 
numerous other small birds possessing 
highly advertising patterns of body color- 
ation. There are still larger numbers of 
birds, including many Sparrows and most 
Warblers, where the males, at least in 
spring, possess a coloration which is highly 
advertising on certain parts of the body, 
usually the breast and around the head 
and neck. Taking all these classes to- 
gether, they make up very much more 
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than a majority of American species, each 
of which either all the time as regards both 
sexes, or, as regards one sex, for all the 
time or part of the time, are in whole or in 
part advertisingly colored. In the semi- 
arid West, for example, the male Lark 
Bunting has a plumage pattern which is 
advertising in its entirety, just as much so 
as a Raven’s; the male Longspurs possess 
such an advertising pattern only on the 
head, neck and breast; whereas, for in- 
stance, the Baird Sparrow lacks it entirely, 
both sexes being similar and both seeking 
safety in actual physical concealment in 
the grass. 

“(7) These advertising colors repre- 
sent several different principles or ten- 
dencies. As regards many of the Crows, 
Woodpeckers and Blackbirds, it is evident 
that in the development of the different 
species, the tendencies, whatever they are, 
that have made for a concealing coloration, 
that is, for a coloration that would be in 
harmony with the landscape and the im- 
mediate surroundings of the birds, have 
been completely overcome by other ten- 
dencies that have acted with equal force 
on both sexes, or, if not with equal force, 
at least with sufficient force to make even 
the female, though perhaps less brightly 
colored, not concealingly colored. If, as 
in the Red-headed Woodpecker, where 
both sexes are alike, the bright coloration 
of the male is due to sexual selection, then 
either the same principle has been at work 
as regards the female, or else some other 
principle has affected both sexes in such a 
way and with such strength as to com- 
pletely overcome any tendency to pro- 
duce a concealing coloration. In the case 
of many Ducks and Tanagers, where, 
unlike what is true of Ravens and Red- 
headed Woodpeckers, there is a strong 
sex difference, and where the male is 
much more advertisingly colored than the 
female, it is of course possible that the 
principle, whatever it may be, which is 
working for concealing coloration has been 
powerful enough to overcome any other 
tendencies as regards the female, but that 
the principle of sexual selection (or what- 
ever principle it is which so frequently 
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gives superiority in brightness of color- 
ation, in ornamentation, and in bodily 
vigor, to the male) has been so strong as 
completely to overcome all tendencies 
that make for a dull or concealing color- 
ation in the male. The white so common 
on the outer tail feathers of birds, which is 
only shown in flight, must represent a totally 
different tendency or set of tendencies; 
it is advertising; it is sometimes displayed 
in courtship; it may serve as a recognition 
mark, when the birds are in a flock; by its 
display in flight and its disappearance the 
instant a bird alights, it may mislead a 
pursuer; and of any pair of,closely allied 
species, such as the Vesper Finch and 
Savanna Sparrow, or Mocking Bird and 
Catbird, one may possess it and the other 
lack it, without any apparent difference 
in habits being produced thereby; while 
even in the same species, as in the Robin, 
one form may possess these white mark- 
ings, while another form lacks them. 

“(8) There are only rarely cases in 
which the conditions, all 
the kinds of concealing coloration tend 
to be of the same type. This is another 
way of saying, both that the principle of 
natural selection working toward a con- 
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cealing coloration is in every case com- 
plicated by the workings of other princi- 
ples and tendencies, and also that even 
birds and mammals of comparatively re- 
stricted life-areas live under conditions of 
sufficient variety to make it impossible to 
develop coloration patterns showing such 
complete mimicry of their surroundings as 
are shown by the coloration patterns of 
certain insects and even reptiles. Under 
most conditions of bird and mammal life, 
one pattern seems about as good as an- 
other if of the right general tint. Obser- 
vers who get obsessed by their theory often 
pick out with triumph peculiarities which 
have no effect whatever, or even the re- 
verse effect of that which they ascribe to 
them, and speak as if these peculiarities 
were essential to concealment. Thus it 
is alleged that the black tip of the ermine’s 
tail, and the black tails of certain species 
of Ptarmigan, are concealing; yet the 
Arctic fox has no black tip to its tail, and 
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there are white-tailed Ptarmigan. It is 
evident that either the black on the tails 
of the weasel and of some Ptarmigan has 
no especial effect, or else that the lack of 
it on the tails of the fox and of other 
Ptarmigan, does have a special effect. 
If the black tail is concealing, then the 
white tail is revealing; and vice versa; or 
else no particular effect is produced either 
way. Doubtless the last is the case. Not 
only are minute patterns rarely of any 
real weight in concealing their wearers, 
but wide differences of pattern have no 
effect, if the general hue is one in sufficient 
harmony with the ordinary surroundings. 
This becomes apparent when we consider 
the utterly different coloration patterns 
of different Sparrows, Warblers, and 
Thrushes which live under substantially 
the same conditions and are equally hard 
to make out. A careful examination of 
those birds which really do have a con- 


’ cealing coloration, and may be beneficially 


affected thereby, goes to show that with 
the possible exception of a very few cases, 
it is out of the question that all the widely 
varying types of coloration, in any given 
set of surroundings, can have been pro- 
duced by the same agency. In so far as 
the principle of natural selection, working 
toward the production of a concealing 
coloration, has affected all these numerous 
species of birds, it has done so, not by pro- 
ducing cach of the countless and totally 
different types of coloration, but by set- 
ting bounds beyond which the coloration 
cannot vary in any advertising direction, 
and allowing other circumstances to de- 
termine the exact pattern within these 
bounds. As already shown, countershad- 
ing, among birds and mammals, gener- 
ally plays an insignificant or negligible 
part in helping produce a _ concealing 
coloration. 

“(g) In many situations, the quality of 
the landscape, or the quality of the cover, 
is such that neither any concealing quality 
in the coloration, nor any advertising 
quality, is of more than infinitesimal con- 
sequence to the animal compared with the 
development of other qualities—wariness, 
shrewdness, courage, speed, insistence 
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upon living in the densest cover, or ability 
to take advantage of comparatively scant 
cover. A study of the big antelopes that 
live in the reeds, and of the big and small 
antelopes that live in the jungle, and of 
most of the birds of the tree tops, will 
show that in all these places with very 
thick cover, or with varied cover, conceal- 
ing coloration plays little or no part; for 
the animals that do not possess it thrive 
as successfully as those that do. 

“(10) It is easy to understand that ad- 
vertising and concealing coloration should 
alike be indifferent to animals that live 
in such cover as to hide both them and 
their coloration. But many mammals and 
birds live absolutely or practically in the 
open, or under conditions where adver- 
tising coloration does in fact advertise 
them at a much greater distance than 
would be the case if they lacked it; and 
yet even under these conditions hundreds 
of species of highly advertising coloration 
prosper as well as, although apparently 
no better than, those with a concealing 
coloration. Gulls, Cormorants, Loons, 
Grebes, Guillemots, Fulmars in the water; 
Herons, Storks, Plover on the 
plains or the edges of marshes, lakes and 
rivers; ,\big antelope and zebra on the 
plains; Blackbirds, Grackles and Bob- 
olinks in the meadows pastures ; 
all illustrate this fact. The numerous 
species of Bee-eater which I saw in 
Africa all had an intensely advertising 
coloration, and lived under conditions 
which accentuated the advertising qual- 
ity of the coloration. The topi, with its 
very bold and inversely countergraded 
coloration, is no more nor less at home in 
the places where it dwells than is the 
countershaded eland, with its much less 
conspicuous coloration. A male Grants’ 
gazelle, which is countershaded and not 
very advertisingly colored, is no less and 
no more at home than the female of the 
same species, which has an advertising 
black stripe along the body, or than the 
smaller Thompson’s gazelle, which also 
has the black stripe, together with the 
habit of perpetually twitching its tail 
whenever it is standing up. The Yellow- 
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headed Blackbird has an extraordinarily 
advertising coloration; but I cannot see 
that it affects the welfare of the species 
one way or the other. 

“Among certain species of birds, how- 
ever, there is a contrast‘in the behavior 
of those that are advertisingly colored 
and those that are not. On the plains, 
Thrashers always skulk and seek cover in 
which to hide, while Blackbirds, which of 
course are infinitely more conspicuously 
colored than the Thrashers, walk and sit 
boldly in the open. The Meadowlark, 
which has a highly advertising breast 
coloration, but a concealing back color- 
ation, skulks and takes advantage of 
cover in a way which the Robin never 
does. On the other hand, there are other 
cases where birds that are concealingly 
colored take no advantage of their color- 
ation, and behave exactly as do their 
kinsfolks that are advertisingly colored. 
The Kingbirds, and especially the Scissors- 
tailed Flycatchers, are very conspicuous, 
and are good examples of advertising 
coloration, when in their ordinary sur- 
roundings. Most of their near kin, the 
Phoebes, are inconspicuously colored; 
but neither the Phoebes nor the Wood 
Pewees seem to take advantage of their 
coloration in order to try to conceal 
themselves. Most of the small Flycatch- 
ers do live in thickets, where their incon- 
spicuous coloration may be of benefit to 
them; but the great-crested Flycatcher, 
which is colored substantially like the 
Western Kingbird, is unlike the King- 
bird in its habits, and at least sometimes 
seeks to take advantage of cover. There 
are innumerable instances of this kind. 

“(11) In short, as one might antici- 
pate, when we deal with the coloration of 
birds and mammals we deal not with 
any one cause, but with a varied and 
complex tissue of causes. Forces have 
been at work to develop concealing 
coloration in many species, and counter- 
vailing forces have worked with greater 
or less strength to counteract the in- 
fluence of the first, in some species com- 
pletely succeeding and in others partially 
succeeding. Some birds and mammals 
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are so colored that normally or at cer- 
tain important times their coloration 
helps to obliterate them from the sight 
of their foes. Others are so colored that 
their coloration under all normal 
ditions and from every viewpoint, and 
at the most critical periods of their 
lives, tends to reveal them to their foes. 
In others the coloration is of little con- 
sequence, one way or the other. Birds 
and mammals living under precisely 
the same conditions have totally different 
types of coloration, and display totally dif- 
ferent traits and habits when seeking to 
escape from enemies or to capture prey. 
No laid down. 
Tentatively, it is possible to give adher- 
the which I have 
sketched in loose outline above. We know 
that birds mammals 
concealingly colored. 


con- 


universal laws can be 


ence to conclusions 


many and are 
It is hard to say, 
at least in some cases, whether this con- 
cealing coloration has been produced by 
natural whether, however 
produced, it has merely then been taken 
the animals, which 
their habits thereto, 
so as to get the utmost benefit from it. 
birds sexual 
selection or some similar principle has 
completely obscured in one sex the work- 
ings of the law which tends to produce 
In many other 
birds and mammals, both sexes are ad- 
vertisingly colored, and whatever be the 
that produced this adver- 
tising coloration it is evident that the 
their 
that their habits and traits of mind are 
such as to render the question of con- 
cealing negligible element 
in their development. 

“The species of birds and mammals 
with a complete obliterative, or conceal- 
ing, coloration, are few 
in number those which 
possess (either all the time, or part of 
the time, or in one sex for all the time 
or part of the time) a conspicuous or 
revealing or advertising coloration, and 
to those in which the coloration is neither 
especially advertising nor especially con- 


selection, or 


advantage of by 
have conformed 


In many and mammals, 


concealing coloration. 


cause has 


circumstances of lives are such 


coloration a 


or protective, 
compared to 
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cealing. As regards the great majority 
of the species, the coloration, whether 
concealing or not, is of slight import- 
ance from the standpoint of jeoparding 
or preserving the bird’s or mammal’s 
life, compared to its cunning, wariness, 
ferocity, speed, ability to take advan- 
tage of cover, and other traits and habits, 
and compared to the character of its 
surroundings. 

“So much for the conclusions to which, 
it seems to me, our present knowledge 
of the subject points. But the most 
important conclusion is that as yet we 
do not know enough to be able to explain 
all, or anything like all, the different 
kinds of coloration and their probable 
origins; and that we are not as yet by 
any means in a position to say with any 
certainty, in reference to large classes of 
birds and mammals, whether they do 
or do not possess a concealing coloration. 
We can say with certainty that hundreds 
of birds and mammals possess a revealing, 
and other hundreds a concealing color- 
ation; after even a slight effort to look 
at the facts honestly there is no doubt on 
this point; and, after such effort has once 
been made, it is as idle to discuss whether 
for instance Flamingoes, Spoonbills, 
Ravens, Egrets, Red-headed Woodpeck- 
ers, Scissor-tailed Kingbirds, Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds, Cormorants, prong- 
bucks, skunks, sable antelopes, are con- 
cealingly colored, as it would be to dis- 
cuss whether the world is flat, or whether 
every -extinct and existing “species” 
came into being by a special act of 
creation.” 

While we believe, with Mr. Roosevelt, 
that many animals rely on other factors 
than color to aid them in escaping from 
their enemies or catching their prey, we 
feel that he has underrated the import- 
ance of the part played by color, and 
particularly counter-shading, in conceal- 
ing an animal from its foes or food. 
His paper, however, cannot fail to arouse 
widespread interest, particularly among 
field naturalists, who, whether or not 
they accept Mr. Roosevelt’s views, can- 
not fail heartily to endorse his oft-repeated 
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plea for that “conscientious and exhaustive 
study of the many groups of birds and 
mammals, in their own native haunts, 
under natural conditions,” on which 
all theories concerning the significance 
of coloration should be based.—F. M. C. 


Tue EvENING GROSBEAK IN MINNESOTA. 
By Tuomas S. Roserts. Bull. Minn. 
Acad. Sci. IV, No. 3, 1910, pp. 406-414. 
Dr. Roberts gives us here a model for 

what may be termed a bird’s State 

Biography. Nearly a page and a half is 

devoted to covering the 

records of the bird’s occurrence in Min- 
nesota, and these records are so annotated 
that the nature of the articles to which 

they refer is made clear. Then follows a 

detailed description of plumages (pre- 

pared by Mrs. F. W. Commons), and 
paragraphs on ‘General Range,’ 

‘Minnesota Range,’ and ‘Migration 

Dates,’ the latter under ‘Fall’ and 

‘Spring.’ 

After this preliminary matter, we have 
some five and a half pages of biographical 
matter relating in the main to the bird’s 
habits while in Minnesota, but including 
also a description of its nest and eggs, 
and some data of historical interest. 

The paper obviously contains all the 
available information in regard to the 
Evening Grosbeak as a Minnesota bird, 
and the more important facts of its gen- 
eral life-history. We are assured that 
every bird student who reads it will 
share our hope that its author may find 
time to treat the remaining birds of 
Minnesota in the same admirable and 
thorough manner.—F. M. C. 


references 


Nature SKETCHES IN TEMPERATE AMER- 
1ca. A Series of Sketches and a Popular 
Account of Insects, Birds and Plants 
Treated from Some Aspects of Their 
Evolution and Ecological Relations. By 
Josep Lane Hancock. With 21s illus- 
trations in the text and 12 colored plates 
by the authors. 8vo., 451 pp. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1911. 


This attractive contains a 
store of information arranged in a man- 
ner which is at once interesting and in- 
structive. While it deals mainly with 


volume 


and Reviews 
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insects (birds occupying a compara- 
tively small part of the text), it uses them 
to illustrate, or discuss such fundamental 
subjects as evolution and natural selec- 
tion, adaptation, protective resem- 
blance, warning colors, sources of life 
after the glacial period, relations existing 
between an animal and its environment, 
etc., which possess an interest for all 
naturalists, whatever be the _ especial 
group of animals to which they are de- 
voted. 

The book should also appeal to the 
general reader who, while he may be 
repelled by the form in which technically 
scientific papers are presented, is still too 
discriminating to read with satisfaction 
the host of so-called nature-books and 
alleged biographies which of 
recent years have flourished on our lately 
awakened interest in life out-of-doors. 

We commend Dr. Hancock’s volume 
as eminently worth while—F. M. C. 


BrrDs OF CALIFORNIA IN RELATION TO THE 
Fruit Inpustry. Part 2. By F. E. 
L. BEAL. Bull. No. 34, Biological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C. 96 pages, 6 
colored plates, by L. A. FuERTEs. 


animal 


Part 1 of this report was published in 
1907, and treated of the food of thirty- 
eight species of California birds. In the 
present and concluding part, the economic 
states of thirty-two additional species is 
discussed. 

Professor Beal remarks “all the birds 


whose food habits are discussed have 
direct relations with husbandry,” and it 
is a matter of the first importance that 
this relation be ascertained by a qualified 
expert from a comprehensive view of all 
the facts involved. 

Four species, the Linnet or House Finch, 
California Jay, Steller’s Jay and the Red- 
breasted Sapsucker, are regarded as of 
doubtful utility, “but,” Professor Beal 
adds, “the more the food habits of birds 
are studied the more evident is the fact 
that, with a normal distribution of species 
and a fair supply of natural food, the 
damage to agricultural products by birds 
is small compared with the benefit. 

“A reasonable way of viewing the rela- 
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tions of birds to the farmer is to consider 
birds as servants, employed to destroy 
weeds and insects. In return for this 
service they should be protected, and 
such as need it should receive a fair 
equivalent in the shape of fruit and 
small grain. Nothing can be more certain 
than that, except in a few cases, any 
farmer who is willing to pay the toll 
collected by birds for actual services 
rendered will be greatly benefited. In the 
long run, no part of the capital invested 
in farm or orchard is more certain to pay 
big interests than the small sum required for 
the care and protection of birds.” This is 
the statement of a man who for over twenty 
years has devoted himself continuously to 
a minute study of the food of birds, both 
in the field as well as in the laboratory, 
and who doubtless knows more about the 
subject than any other man.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


‘The 
last 


THE Conpor:—Two numbers of 
Condor’ have the 
review. The opening article of the May 
number, by Milton S. Ray, bears the 
somewhat ambitious title ‘Literary and 
Other Principles in Ornithological Writ- 
ing.’ The author objects strongly to the 
publication of of species 
in Latin instead of English, considers it 
a mistake to abbreviate any Latin name, 


appeared since 


descriptions 


and favors “set vernacular names based 
on the true relationship of birds.” He 
adds: 
stance, a Falcon a Sparrow Hawk, or 
a Turkey Vulture a Turkey Buzzard, 
simply because the latter names are the 
most familiar to the general public. 
The public needs education, not mis- 
information.” The futility of attempting 
to foist book names in the public, to re- 


“T am opposed to calling, for in- 


place names in general use, has been 
demonstrated too frequently to require 


illustration. In this, as in several other 
matters, the point of is merely 
personal, as shown by the occurrence of 
the pronoun I forty-five times in the 
course of the article. Readers will doubt- 
less find other points of interest, espe- 


view 
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cially, the effort “to show that the posses- 
sion of the poetic temperament does not 
necessarily incapacitate one for scientific 
work,” and the accompanying illustra- 
tion in the form of an original poem on 
the ‘Birds of the Faraliones.’ 

H. Tullsen contributes an extended 
paper on ‘My Avian Visitors: Notes from 
South Dakota;’ Mrs. Myers has a brief 
article on the ‘Nesting Habits of the 
Western Flycatcher’ in the San Gabriel 
Cafion, Los Angeles county, Cal.; 
and John E. Thayer an important ac- 
count of ‘A Nesting Colony of Heer- 
mann Gulls and Brewster Boobies’ on 
Ildefonso Island, Lower California. The 
definite location of one of the breeding- 
places of Heermann’s Gull is a matter 
of considerable interest. 

The July number contains four im- 
portant papers. Loye Miller’s ‘Synopsis 
of Our Knowledge Concerning the Fossil 
Birds of the Pacific Coast’ is very brief, 
but shows that the avian fossils thus 
far studied from eight different hori- 
zons include 115 species. A Flamingo 
formerly ranged as far north as Oregon, 
and a Peacock, a Stork, and a Jabiru 
occurred in southern California. Miss 
Louise Kellogg’s account of ‘A Collec- 
tion of Winter Birds from Trinity and 
Shasta Counties, California,’ contains 
some valuable notes on the winter birds 
of a little-known region. 

In ‘Nesting Notes on the Ducks of the 
Barr Lake Region, Colorado,’ Rockwell 
shows that eleven species breed in this 
locality. Of these the Green-winged 
Teal, Pintail, Redhead, and Canvas- 
back are additions to the list, and will 
be treated at length in a future paper. 
Van Rossen’s ‘Winter Birds of the Salton 
Sea Region’ comprises two briefly an- 
notated lists, one of 1oz species found in 
midwinter, and the other of 72 species 
found at Mecca during the last two 
weeks of March. 

The number closes with a Directory 
of the Members of the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club, containing the names and 
addresses of five honorary and 369 active 
members.—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Rush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


On October 15, 1911, a year will have 
passed since the National Association 
of Audubon Societies was robbed by 
illness of the guidance and counsel of 
its President and Founder, William 
Dutcher. During this period, Mr. Dutcher 
has lain helpless and speechless at his 
home at Plainfield, New Jersey. His 
mental faculties, at first dimmed by 
the blow which fell so suddenly, were 
subsequently restored to him, and he now 
not only recognizes, but welcomes gladly, 
those of his friends who are privileged 
to see him. 

As the leader of a great movement, 
the remarkable success of which is due 
to his untiring, unselfish, broad-minded 
efforts more than to those of any other 
man, Mr. Dutcher won the admiration 
and respect, not only of his friends and 
associates, but even of those whom he 
felt it his duty to prosecute for violations 
of the law, to the enforcement of which 
his life is pledged. 

Deserving, however, as he was of the 
place he filled while in the full enjoy- 
ment of health and during a life of ex- 
traordinary activity, he never was more 
worthy the esteem of the friends or foes 
of bird protection than at this moment 
when, with almost more than human 
fortitude, unbroken by a year of sore 
trial, he faces the future with the patience 
and courage of a truly brave man. 
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Notice is given beyond (p. 273) of the 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. While 
the morning session will be devoted to 
routine matters, it is desired to make 
the afternoon session of interest and 
practical value to nature-study teachers. 
Suggestions toward this end are cordially 
invited. They should be addressed to 
Mrs. Alice Hall Walter, Editor of Brrp- 
Lore’s School Department, 53 Arling- 
ton Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


THE twenty-ninth annual Congress 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
will be held at the Academy of Sciences, 
in Philadelphia, November 13, 1911. 
During the past year, members of the 
Union have been pursuing their work in 
comparatively little-known regions, and 
there should, therefore, be an exceptionally 
interesting program at this coming Con- 
gress. South America, particularly, has 
been the scene of much activity, mem- 
bers of the Union having visited Trinidad, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, and Ecua- 
dor, and a part of the public sessions of 
the Congress may consequently partake 
of the nature of a South American sym- 
posium. 

Every American bird student is eligible 
as a candidate for Associate Member- 
ship in the A. O. U. Details regarding 
methods of nomination, may be 
obtained from the treasurer of the Union, 
Dr. J. Dwight, 134 West 71st Street, 
New York City. 


etc., 


A QUESTION which not infrequently 
arises in what may be termed legal 
ornithology, is to determine on what basis 
a bird may claim rank as part of the 
fauna of a given state. Does purely 
accidental occurrence give it such rank, 
or should a species be among those which 
may be expected to occur, no matter how 
rarely or irregularly, before it, so to 
speak, may be legally added to the 
fauna of the state in question? The 
matter is purely ornithological, and might 
well be acted upon by the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union at its coming session. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


FOR TEACHERS 


‘yY EITHER the lover of birds nor the teacher of bird-study can afford to 

N neglect that still undeveloped and undervalued branch known some- 

what vaguely as “nature-study,”’ and this for two reasons: first, because 

the study of birds properly belongs under nature-study, and, second, because 

any accurate knowledge of the habits of birds involves some acquaintance with 

other forms of animal life, particularly insects, as well as with vegetation and 
various correlated subjects, all of which are included under nature-study. 

Not only the grade-teacher but the high-school teacher of biology, and even 
the college instructor, should be in touch with the true meaning and value of 
nature-study. ‘“We shouldn’t have to do so much work that belongs to the 
grades,” a high-school teacher recently observed in a discussion on this very 
point, “if nature-study were taught as it should be.” 

This strikes at the root of the matter. Nature-study is, by virtue of its 
content, the birthright of every child in or out of our preparatory schools. It 
is not biology, or even ‘‘milk-and-water’’ biology, and should never be taught 
as such. It is simply a study to bring the child into true relations with nature: 
first, by learning to see, to hea-, to smell and to feel the things about him, 
and, second, by learning to fill his own place in nature without violating 
those laws which are sacred to every living organism. 

There is a gradual awakening, at last, to the need of the lower grades for 
inspired, spontaneous nature-study. Other studies may be taught from 
books. Without enthusiasm and freedom from the printed page, nature- 
study withers and decays. Equipment, training, experience and method even, 
all go for little, unless leavened by a far outlook and sincere enthusiasm. 

It is not the subject-matter of nature-study which makes it difficult to pre- 
sent, but the methods by which it shall be taught. Its subject-matter is as 
broad as the universe itself, and attractive alike to the dullest and the quickest 
pupil. 

How to teach this great subject is the important problem. As yet, its possi- 
bilities as a cultural study have scarcely been outlined. 

Sometime, nature-study will occupy its true place in our grade schools, 
ranking with arithmetic, geography and other prescribed studies in the curric- 
ulum, and fulfilling its proper function, primarily, as a foundation for broad 
culture, and secondarily, as a stepping-stone to high-school and college science. 
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Recognizing the need of teachers to come into touch with each other regard- 
ing this important branch, the National Association of Audubon Societies 
proposes to devote half of its regular annual session to a Nature-Study Sym- 
posium. Not only teachers, but educators, are invited to join in a discussion 
of methods by which nature-study may be most successfully taught. 

Those who are unable to attend the meeting and join in the discussion in 
person are invited to send to the program committee suggestions, questions, 
or a description of methods tested by actual experience. 

This meeting will be held Wednesday, October 31, 1911, at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. 

In taking up this matter, the National Association hopes to be of real 
assistance to the many teachers who are now forced to meet the problems 
connected with a successful presentation of nature-study, and to bring about 
a clearer and more vital grasp of the entire subject. 

To this end, an exhibit of nature-study books and equipment will be ar- 
ranged, with practical demonstrations by qualified persons, of the best and 
most economical ways of arranging and presenting material in the school- 
room. 

Will not every teacher who is doing work in nature-study contribute to the 
success of this novel symposium by attending the meeting, or by communi- 
cating with the committee? 

This Department will be glad to have a report of similar meetings or con- 


ferences held elsewhere. In 1909, the Audubon Society of Rhode Island held 
a Nature-Study Conference at the State Normal School in Providence. 

Some two hundred people, mostly teachers, were in attendance. In addition 
to a special program, an exhibit of books and pamphlets was arranged, 
with free distribution of much valuable printed matter. 

The conference was the first of its kind ever held in Rhode Island and was a 


complete success.—A. H. W. 


A Suggestion to State Audubon Societies 


This is the season when Teachers’ Institutes are held in many states, if 
not in all. Why not take advantage of such an opportunity to arrange an ex- 
hibit of nature-study equipment, with particular reference to birds, together 
with a table of books, pamphlets, charts and any practical devices for helping 
the teacher? Publishers are usually very glad to send sample copies for exhi- 
bition, while the amount of free printed matter available from State and 
Federal Departments of Agriculture makes it possible to distribute a good deal 
of valuable information at slight cost. It is now possible to obtain American- 
made nesting-boxes of the Von Berlepsch design. Every State Audubon 
Society should own at least one set of these boxes for exhibition purposes. 
Begin the New Year now with the opening of the schools, and strive to further 
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education by some practical work for the encouragement of teachers and the 
benefit of pupils —A. H. W. 


[For nesting-boxes, etc., address Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, Sunset Ridge, Mer- 
iden, N. H.] 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


From .a Little Girl in Massachusetts 


Last winter I started a boarding-house for birds by putting suet out on 
our balcony. Our first arrivals were some dear little black-capped birds. They 
said their names plainly, so I knew they were Chickadees. They had many 
other interesting calls and habits. 

Soon a Downy Woodpecker came. I knew it was a Mrs. Downy, because 
Mr. Downy wears a red cap. She would lie on the opposite branch from 
the suet and peck at it. 

The Chickadees tried to imitate this habit. One would hold on with his 
feet, fluttering his wings while he did so, and peck with all his might. He 
could stay but a minute, and soon flew away. 

The next arrivals were some Juncos. The first one I saw on a snowy day, 
flying at the garbage can. We threw him some crumbs, and he came and got 
them. Next day he brought more Juncos. 

By the first of March, our winter boarders came less frequently, and soon 
the Song Sparrows, Robins, and Catbirds came. The Robins and Catbirds 
were around almost all the time, so I thought they might build nests nearby, 
and they did. 

Up in Vermont, where I go every summer, I was playing on the rocks in a 
brook. I went near the bank to get some raspberries, when I discovered a Song 
Sparrow’s nest, with four naked babies in it. 

Farther up the brcok mother and I saw a Rose-breasted Grosbeak. He was 
handsome, and I like his song next best to that of the Thrushes. 

At twilight, we like to go up to the hill pastures and listen to the Thrushes. 
I had never seen one until we went up a mountain. At the top I saw one 
perched on a dead pine, and heard him sing. 

These are only a few of the most interesting birds which have given me such 
a good time-—-HELEN Tayior (aged 13} years). 4 Central Street, Methuen, 
Mass. 


[This little girl knows how to see, and to enjoy nature. She has learned something 
from the birds which will give her pleasure as long as she lives, and she will keep on learn- 
ing new and beautiful things because she has made the right start.—A. H. W.] 

© 


An English Sparrow Which Was Beaten 


One day I saw a Martin, whose family was occupying my bird-house, en- 
gaged in conflict with an English Sparrow. The latter would make as if he 
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were beaten; but, the moment the Martin started to enter the bird-house, he 
would leap back and begin the conflict anew. After doing this about four 
times, the Martin finally tecame exasperated, and turned on the Sparrow in 
a fury. He was not content with letting him fly a little distance, but followed 
him, gave him a good thrashing, and then came back and entered the box in 
peace.—ALEXANDER SpRANT (Aged 13 years). 60 Meeting Street, Charleston, 
$. C. 

[This observation is interesting for the reason that the English Sparrow has now 
been settled in this country long enough to be regarded as a regular inhabitant, and 
not a newcomer. It is quite possible that not only the Martin described above, but 
many other birds whom the English Sparrow annoys, are becoming able to hold their 
own against the intruder. More observations along this line would be of value.—A. H. 


W.] 
FROM ADULT OBSERVERS 
The Starling at Huntington, L. I. 


My first record of the European Starling, here, is on Feb. 4, 1907. I then 
saw a flock of six or eight in a tree, but was not ‘able to watch them. Although 
I was in Huntington occasionally through the winter and spring, and during 
the whole of July and August, I did not see them again that year, and my next 
record was on March 31, 1908. By 1910, the Starling was so common that 
people in different parts of the village were inquiring about the name of the 
“new black-bird”’ which stayed around all winter. This summer, I have heard 


of a flock of one hundred or more being seen on the hill between Cold Spring 
Harbor and Huntington. On May 19, 1911, I saw a pair carrying food into a 
hole in a bracket under the eaves of a dwelling-house, their coming being 
welcomed loudly from within the hole. 

During the past week, the Starlings have been eating wild black cherries 
in trees near the house. At one time, I saw two Starlings, three Robins and a 
Flicker in one tree, all appearing to be happily occupied, with no thought of 
molesting one another. In October, 1910, both Robins and Starlings fed in a 
dogwood tree as long as there were berries on it. I saw only one quarrel there, 
and in that the Robins came out ahead, the Starlings leaving the tree. 

The calls of the Starlings are many and varied. Besides several musical 
whistles, it gives different sorts of squeaks and squawks, some of which may be 
imitated by rubbing a wet cork on a bottle. From the row of wild cherry 
trees, there came, on August 7, a whistle very like that of Bob-white, which 
I heard three times. 

There have been no Bob-whites in this neighborhood for years, and the 
only birds I could find in the trees, then, were Robins, Flickers, Orioles, Spar- 
rows, Cedar Waxwings and Starlings. Which one of these could give that 
whistle, if not the Starling?g—Cuartotte E. Lee (Huntington, L. I., August 
14, 1911). 
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{In the adjoining village of Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., a pair of Starlings brought off 
their brood, probably a second, on July 6, 1911. There were five in this brood, and the 
nest was in a crevice directly over a beam in an old building, with an exit through a hole 
to the south. 

The Bob-white occurs very sparingly in the wooded areas about Cold Spring Harbor. 
Possibly, a few pairs are all that have survived of this once abundant game-bird. It is 
possible that the call of the Bob-white may have been heard by the Starlings in this 
vicinity, and imitated by them. 

Two Starlings were observed eating wild cherries in the same tree with a Robin, so 
that Miss Lee’s observation is corroborated. We may expect the newcomer to appro- 
priate this kind of food-supply. Fortunately wild fruit is very abundant in the localities 
mentioned. 

On August 2, a flock of over one hundred Starlings was seen on Lloyd’s Neck, several 
miles north of Huntington. This flock flew in and settled among a herd of cows in an 
open pasture. Whether the birds found an attractive supply of insects around the cattle 
could not be definitely decided, but the field evidently offered sufficient food to give 
this large flock a ration. 

Miss Lee’s careful observations suggest the value of becoming intimately acquainted 
with the habits of the Starling at all seasons of the year. Will not young observers send 
in reports on this species from as many sections of its range as possible?—A. H. W.] 


An Unexpected Record 


My acquaintance with the Starling began July 22, 1909, when three were 
seen. On May 8, 1910, a flock came. Others followed, so that by June 1 they 
were quite abundant. Several times they were seen carrying what appeared to 
be nesting material, but they did not seem satisfied, for they began to leave, a 
few stragglers remaining into July. From August 31 to September 8, some 
young birds were seen. They have been entirely absent this year. 

On May 21, 27 and 28, 1910, two European Goldfinches were seen. During 
their brief stay their pleasing song was heard.—RatpH BEEBE, Newberry, 
Michigan, June 12, 1911. 

{In reply to your inquiries regarding my notes on the occurrence of the Starling in 
Newberry, Michigan, I confess that I am unable to account for its presence at this 
place. It is readily distinguished from our native birds, and I have had no difficulty in 
recognizing it, although I had never seen it before.—R. B., July 3, 1911.] 


This morning, four Starlings passed me, flying rapidly southward. All were 
apparently adults. They uttered notes not unlike the sound which might be 
produced by striking a steel rail with a hammer. 

A wind and rain storm occurred on this date.—R. B. August 7, 1911. 


{[Mr. Beebe’s communications start the inquiry as to how far west the Starling has 
now gone. As yet, no clue has been found explaining its appearance in Michigan. 
The statement that European Goldfinches have once been observed in Newberry 
suggests that some one may have carried a few Starlings and Goldfinches to Michigan, 
or elsewhere to some adjoining locality, so that small and isolated flocks occurred for 
a year or two. From the above observations, it would seem that the Starling, at least, 
has survived.—A. H. W.] 
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These two dainty little species, the smallest of their tribe, may well be 
considered our representative shore-birds. The flocking of restless bands of 
nimble sprites along the sea-coast and the larger inland bodies of water is 
one of the unique and specially attractive sights of Nature. Such a species 
as the Spotted Sandpiper, though accessible to more people by reason of 
its summer stay, does not gather in large and compact flocks. It is rather 
through the two species we are considering that the majority of people who 
see shore-birds at all become familiar with the masterly flight-tactics of the 
shore-bird squadrons, and with the pretty company that races along and 
across the beach, chased by the waves. The larger shore-birds, alas! have 
been pretty well shot off, and in most sections of the country are found, if 
at all, in scattering numbers, only in favorable spots, and by the initiated. 
So these tiny species, least attractive to gunners, remain the commonest of 
their family. 

They are too small for food purposes, and no one deserving of the name 
of sportsman will, in these days, fusillade their diminished ranks. They are 
in nothing like their former abundance. Instead of flocks of hundreds which 
I was formerly familiar with, two dozen now is a large flock in many localities, 
and rare enough at that. For want, though, of other bay-bird game, the pot- 
hunter still pursues these surviving flocks. Mr. Wilbur F. Smith, on a walk 
along the shores and marshes in a section near Bridgeport, Conn., not long 
ago, found many of these beautiful little birds dead or wounded along the 
shores. Some youths, for want of bigger game, were shooting up ‘Peeps,’ 
to see how many they could kill, not even bothering to pick them up. It is 
high time to put these small shore-birds in the protected class, and be able 
to stop this sort of vandalism. 

There is a peculiar charm connected with the migrations of 

Range these birds. They are so tiny and delicate, yet withal so strong 
and sure in their flight, so able to dash with amazing swiftness 

past coasts and over trackless ocean, and to reach the extremes of continents. 
They come in April or May, according to latitude, with the aroma of the 
tropics, and return in late July to September with the tang of the arctic wild. 
In the southward flight, the semipalmated species gets as far as Patagonia, 
while the other is known to reach Chile. Not all go that far, however, for 
some winter as far north as the Carolinas, and I have found them common on 
the coast of Louisiana, in January. For breeding, they wing their way mostly 
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far northward, even to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Some remain further 
south. The Semipalmated probably breeds in the Saskatchewan, and is 
said to do so commonly along the south and west shores of Hudson Bay. 
The Least breeds sparingly on Sable Island and elsewhere in Nova Scotia, 
on the Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and northward. In 
migration, it is found over the entire continent, while the Semipalmated 
species keeps mostly east of the Rocky Mountains. 

While I have not been privileged to study the Semipalmated Sandpiper 
on its breeding-grounds, I have had good opportunities with the other species. 
As both are said to be much alike in their nesting habits, an account of those 
of the Least Sandpiper may suffice for both. It was on the Magdalen Islands 
where I thus became intimate with the “wee’’ sandpiper. To appreciate the 
conditions, one must imagine a barren, open expanse, with a cool temperature, 
even in midsummer, with plenty of chilling fog. For miles it is moist ground, 
carpeted with sparse grass and spongy moss, and diversified with occasional 
patches of stunted spruce or low, sprawling juniper. There are also billowy 
elevations of sand-dune in the distance, grown up to beach grass. In these 
lower parts are numerous shallow lakes, anywhere from a few yards across to 
a mile long, the larger ones with borders and areas of reeds or rushes. Small 
parties of Least Sandpipers, or single ones, probably males, feed beside these 
lakes or pools. The females are closely hovering their eggs, which are, here 
on the Magdalens, laid during the first half of June, with temperature in the 
forties, fifties and sixties. 

The experience of finding the first nest of this little arctic 
Nest and Eggs bird will always be memorable. As we tramp over the dark 
arctic moss, we notice a pretty little twittering, and discover 
a tiny Sandpiper flying around in wide circles, on tremulous wings, pouring 
forth the music that represents the emotions of his little heart. It is the 
love-song to his mate, who is covering the eggs not far away. We long to 
find the bird-treasure, and tramp all about, hoping to flush the brooding 
bird. Our wish is gratified. Inadvertently we have almost trodden on the nest. 
Away flutters the tiny bird, almost from under our feet, not in rapid flight, 
but dragging herself over the grass as if she were almost expiring. The nest 
is a rather deep little hollow in the moss, lined with grass and bayberry leaves. 
The four pear-shaped eggs look very dark, a drab background, heavily mottled 
with brown or black. Madam soon returns with her husband, and both trot 
around nearby, piping their complaints at our intrusion. On one memorable 
occasion, by setting my camera focused on the nest, I secured a picture of the 
little brooding mother. 
The chicks are the daintiest little mites that one can imagine; 
Young little brown balls, mottled with white, and comical enough 
they are, perched up on the rather long, slender little stems 
that pass for legs. Frequently they are hatched in the wet pasture-land close 
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to the cottages of the fishing settlements. While walking along the road and 
approaching the house where we were stopping, I saw a pair ofthese sandpipers 
acting very anxious, alighting on the posts and top-wise of the fence, piping 
their complaints. Well did I know what was up, and after a considerable 
hunt found the four chicks lying close together, flat on the ground. The 
little Sandpiper, apparently, might not be averse to civilization, if un- 
molested. But what chance does such a brood have near houses, with the 
prowling cats! 

The nesting season of these Sandpipers—and, for that matter, of all the 
shore-birds—is very brief. Such small species do not take long to mature. 
Thus, surprisingly early in the summer, often by a not late date in July, 
they begin to straggle back to us, as though the arctic wilderness were too 
cold and lonely to interest them for long. As far as I am familiar with the 
shore birds, the adults seem to precede the young on the southward migra- 
gration, leaving their guileless broods to follow as best they may. In species 
where differences of plumage between old and young are marked, this is very 
noticeable. The adults, for instance, of the ‘Ringneck,’ or Semipalmated 
Plover, pass us mostly in August, and seldom before September do we see 
the pale-banded youngsters. Similarly with the Golden and Black-bellied 
Plovers. With the Sandpipers, however, the differences are not apparent. 
But how do these unsophisticated young find their way to their unknown 
habitat to the southward? Who, indeed, can really tell! 

These two tiny species flock more or less together,—as well 

Migration as in company with other shore-birds,—and it is not easy to 

tell them apart. The Least lacks the partial webbing between 

the toes, but this can hardly be observed at any distance. It is a trifle smaller 

than the Semipalmated, and is more of a reddish brown cast of plumage, 

while the other tends rather to gray. Also it is perhaps more fond of the marsh 

or meadow than the Semipalmated, which favors beaches and flats. Both, 

however, are often found on the marsh, so this sign is by no means of general 
application. 

It is a wonderfully pretty sight to watch them scurrying away from the 
advancing waves on the grand, gray sea-beach, or paddling nimbly about 
on the flats or in shallow pools of the marsh. How they can make their little 
legs go! As we walk along, we may not notice them, they are so small. Sud- 
denly thefe arises a shrill twittering or lisping, and up darts the scattered 
party of Sandpipers. Quickly they get together, and in a rather compact 
flock are off at a rapid rate, their little wings moving so rapidly that it takes a 
high speed of the focal-plane shutter to get them sharp on the plate. Circling 
about, they often return to alight near their starting-point. 

Speaking of photography, the shore-birds are a hard class to catch suc- 
cessfully with the camera, being so small, restless, and frequenting wide ex- 
panses. Not many hunters with the camera can produce good photographs, 
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self-taken, of this tribe. It can be done, though, and these little Sandpipers 
make very pretty subjects. One can attract them to a blind with decoys. I 
have even had them fly close to Duck decoys, and secured good pictures of 
them thus, though it probably was mere idle curiosity that drew them. The 
best chances I ever found to photograph these and other shore-birds, aside 
from at nesting-time, was on the spring migration, among the Florida Keys, 
where the red mangrove grows right down to the water’s edge, close to the sand- 
bars. In winter and spring they are numerous in such places, and all I had to 
do was to squat quietly and blaze away with my harmless weapon as the 
unsuspecting birds ran by me, fed, or rested. 

These little nymphs are gleaners, rather than scavengers. Their food, 
of course, is of very small prey—larve, worms, minute shell-fish, insects, 
and the like—which they pick up on shore or flat, or probe for deeper down. 
Though we may not be able to assign any definite economic value to these 
species in dollars and cents, they have a value none the less real and great. 
Celia Thaxter found genuine happiness with “One little Sandpiper and I!’"— 
and so has many another. They have afforded me, hundreds of times, most 
exquisite delight, and I know that they are worth while. Through wisely- 
directed effort, may their numbers be greatly increased. 
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President Dutcher 


The condition of President William 
Dutcher, who has been ill since October 
last, remains virtually unchanged. For 
many years, he has been the leading 
spirit in American bird protection, and 
his influence has been felt in a most pro- 
nounced way throughout the entire coun- 
try. To his efforts are largely due the 
present efficient, organized system of 
Audubon Societies, and to be deprived 
of his leadership at this time is a loss 
which is most profoundly felt by bird 
protectionists everywhere——T. GILBERT 
PEARSON. 


Annual Meeting of National Association 


The regular meeting of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies will be 
held on Tuesday, October 31, 1911, in the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
West 77th Street, New York City. The 
notices called for by the by-laws will be 
mailed to all members of the Association 
within the statutory time limit. 

It is now expected that there will be 
an especially attractive program and 
attention is called to the proposed Na- 
ture Study Symposium mentioned by 
Mrs. Walter as on a preceding page. We 
hope that all members will bear in mind 
the date of the meeting and make every 
effort to be present—T. GrtBERT PEAR- 
SON, Secretary. 


Canadian Bird Protection 


In response to our recent request to the 
Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
Ottawa, Canada, it is a great pleasure 
to be able to announce that that depart- 
ment of the Canadian Government has 
instructed all lighthouse keepers in Can- 
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ada to extend special protection to the 
birds found in the neighborhood of the 
lights which they occupy. 

As many of these men are located on 
rocky islands, where the sea-birds are 
accustomed to gather for the purpose of 
rearing their young, it will be seen that 
this action by the Canadian Government 
officials should mean much additional 
protection to the wild-bird life to the 
north of us. 


The New Georgia Law 


Just before the adjournment of the 
recent session of the Legislature of 
Georgia, there was enacted an act for 
the establishment of a State Game and 
Fish Commission for the protection of 
the birds, game and fish of that state. 
Provision is made for a State Game 
Warden, with a large force of local war- 
dens to operate under his direction. The 
machinery for the work is supported by a 
license tax, which is to be levied upon 
all persons who desire to shoot game in 
the state. A law of this character in 
Georgia is one for which the National 
Association has been working for many 
years. Time and again, our agents have 
toured the state in the interests of such 
a law. Year after year, we have drawn 
bills and appeared before legislative 
committees in their behalf, only to see 
the bills defeated or lef to die on the 
calendar at the end of the session.. The 
passage of the Georgia game law is the 
longest step forward in bird protection 
which has been taken in the southern 
states in many years, and an immense 
amount of good must result, not only in 
the better enforcement of the bird-pro- 
tective statutes, but in the influence the 
action will have on the adjoining states. 
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There is scarcely a state in the Union 
which needed a game commission more 
than Georgia. Here Robins are probably 
shot as extensively as in any other single 
section of the South; it is here that the 
famous “Dove shoots’ take place, some- 
times resulting in the slaughter of thous- 
aited 
It is in Georgia that the trappers 


ands of Doves in a day in a single 
field. 
of live birds for market have their last 
stronghold. This trapping of song-birds 
has evidently been going on there for 
many We first discovered it in 
July, 1907. President Dutcher, who was 
always on the alert for an injustice done 


years. 


to the birds, discovered that caged 
Painted Buntings or Nonpareils were 
appearing in numbers in Philadelphia, 
and at once instructed the writer to 


locate the source of the supply. After 
visiting different points in the South the 
trouble at Savannah. 
There were a number of trappers in the 


was found to be 
vicinity. One of these, an old man named 
Adams, his His 
traps were examined and much informa- 
tion obtained from him. He stated that 
he and his had been in the bird- 
trapping business for thirty years, and he 
evidently furnished the supply 
of traps used in the region. He declared 
that about forty negroes were engaged in 
He stated further, that the 
season for catching Nonpareils was from 
April 15 to June 1, and that after that 
date it did not pay to trap, as all the 
birds taken would quickly die in captivity. 
This he attributed to grief at parting with 
their mates, and being kept away from 
their nests. which 
had just closed, he had caught over 400 
Nonpareils, receiving $35 a hundred 
for them. In the winter he and his wife 
trapped and shipped Cardinals in the 
same way. 

This traffic in live birds was clearly 
in violation of the provisions of the Audu- 
bon Law enacted some time before, but 
we found it absolutely impossible to get 
the local authorities to take any action 
in the matter. No one seemed to care 
anything about the case. We found that 


was visited in home. 


wife 


entire 


the business. 


During the season 
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the birds were being shipped north on 
steamships, and the company operating 
the vessels agreed to use their efforts 
to stop the illegal trade. There is reason 
to believe, however, that the trapping 
and shipping of song-birds has continued. 
We shall look to the newly established 
Game Commission to right these, and 
many other evils.—T. G. P. 


The Montclair Killing 


In August of this year, during the 
‘flocking time’ of the birds, the residents 
of a certain street in Montclair, New 
Jersey, were annoyed by the great num- 
bers of birds which made the shade trees 
growing along the sidewalk their mighty 
rendezvous. It was not merely that the 
birds, at times, were noisy, which created 
the disturbance that followed, but the 
fact that, owing to their great numbers, 
the sidewalk beneath was rendered quite 
filthy, and the unpleasant odor pervading 
the neighborhood was exceedingly dis- 
agreeable. Some of the residents of the 
street who suffered the inconveniences of 
living in the immediate neighborhood 
of such a large roosting-place complained 
bitterly of the presence of the birds, and 
cast about for some means of ridding 
themselves of what they regarded as 
a nuisance. 

One of them engaged a colored man, 
named Peter Stevens, to shoot into the 
trees at night. This the man did for 
two evenings in succession, killing a 
number of the birds, but without the 
desired effect of causing the survivor: 
to seek some other roosting-place. 

The matter was at once reported in the 
daily papers, and in an exaggerated form 
the story swept rapidly through the press 
over a large section of the United States. 
Some statements placed the number of 
birds shot as high as 500 on the first night 
of the killing. Everywhere the action 
was condemned as a cruel, wanton, un- 
necessary destruction of bird-life. As 
soon as the matter was reported the 
Secretary of the New Jersey Audubon 
Society made a personal investigation 


and, securing all the available facts, laid 
the matter before the State Game and 
Fish Commission, with the result that, 
in the end, Stevens was prosecuted and 
fined $100, this being the full limit 
of the law for killing five English Starl- 
ings. In addition to these birds, Stevens 
admitted to the shooting of a total of 
twenty-three English Sparrows, birds 
which are not protected by law. At this 
time there appears to be no evidence that 
any Grackles or Robins were killed, 
although it was widely reported that such 
was the case. Stevens took an appeal 
and the case will go up to the Court of 
Common Pleas of County for 
further hearing. 

The most significant feature connected 
with the Montclair incident is the per- 
fect storm of protest which it has aroused 
throughout the country. The press, in 
its condemnation, has characterized the 
killing as “unnecessary slaughter,” 
“butchery” and “inhuman.” One paper 
refers to the “Barbarians of Mont- 
clair.” A large number of letters have 
reached this office from persons who 
entered most earnest protests against 
the ‘needless killing’? of the birds. It 
all bespeaks a widespread and _pro- 
found interest in the cause of bird pro- 
tection. 

Ten years ago, the killing of a thousand 
birds would scarcely have caused more 
than a passing notice in a local paper. 
The change of sentiment for bird preser- 
vation is an evidence of the rapidly in- 
creasing refinement of sentiment that 
comes with advancing civilization. It 
is a most positive fact that, the more 
cultured the community, the greater is 
the esteem in which the wild bird is 
held.—T. G. P. 


Essex 


The Flocking Problem 


Apropos of the flocking of birds to 
Montclair, for the purpose of roosting 
near human inhabitants, attention is 
called to the fact that this habit on the 
part of birds is not confined to one New 
Jersey town, but is more or less pre- 
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valent throughout the country. The 
fact that the birds often accumulate in 
such numbers as to annoy the residents 
of a town presents a problem to which 
bird lovers should give careful consider- 
ation. Every little while such a case is 
brought to our attention. For example, 
a dispatch to the Hudson (N. Y.) ‘Re- 
publican,’ from Hoyleton, Illinois, under 
date of August 30, 1911, gives the fol- 
lowing information regarding the efforts 
made to rid that western town from what 
the people evidently regard as a scourge 
of Bronzed Grackles. 

“The residents of this town spent the 
greater part of the night in an effort to 
exterminate Blackbirds, which have dis- 
turbed the sleep of the villagers for many 
nights. 

“It was estimated that more than a 
million birds have nested in and around 
the village, and thousands of these al- 
ready have been killed. Every sort of 
weapon imaginable was used in the battle.” 

Illinois, in common with a number of 
other states, does not protect by statutory 
enactment the “Crow Blackbirds,’ be- 
cause of an ill-founded belief that the 
birds are of immense damage to growing 
crops. On the other hand, economic 
ornithologists who have studied the feed- 
ing habits of these birds agree that the 
service which they render the farmer in 
destroying injurious insects far outweighs 
the amount of harm done by them. 
The prejudice against Blackbirds is of 
long standing, and it may be many years 
yet before these much-abused birds are 
given the protection which they so richly 
deserve. 

The early inhabitants of New England 
felt that they had a grievance against 
the Blackbirds for eating the corn in 
the fields; so laws were passed offering 
“a bounty of three pence a dozen for 
dead maize thieves.” Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin is quoted by Peter Kalm, a 
Swedish naturalist, as saying that the 
Blackbirds were thus almost extermi- 
nated, “but, as in the summer of the year 
1749 an immense quantity of worms ap- 
peared in the meadows, which destroyed 
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the grass and did great damage, the people 
abated their enmity, for they observed 
that these birds lived chiefly on these 
worms before the maize is ripe, and 
consequently extirpated them.” 

We have been taught to regard Dr. 
Franklin as a man who did not speak 
lightly on any subject. Legislators might 
well weigh his observations and conclu- 
sions in reference to Blackbirds. 

But, whether the birds are good or 
bad, the inhabitants of Hoyleton com- 
plain of their presence in such vast num- 
bers, and take the most drastic means 
known to rid themselves of the annoyance. 

In some places, Purple Martins have 
the habit of accumulating in enormous 
flocks before starting on their southern 
migration. There would be nothing dis- 
turbing about this were it not that they 
usually choose a grove in the heart of a 
town as their favorite roosting-place. 
Many cases are known where the Martins 
have thus brought down upon them the 
wrath of a troubled community. 

At Wrightsville, North Carolina, a 
great number of Purple Martins, in July, 
1905, chose as their roosting-place the 
grove surrounding a summer hotel. The 
proprietor, wishing to rid himself of the 
birds, invited in a number of his neigh- 
bors, who, lying in wait for the birds 
until night, fired into the trees and con- 
tinued to shoot until the ground was 
literally covered with the dead and dying 
birds, and for days after wounded Mar- 
tins could be found fluttering about the 
neighboring lawns and roadsides. Esti- 
mates on the number of birds killed 
varied from 8,000 to 15,000. Upon 
hearing of this tragic violation of the law, 
the North Carolina Audubon Society 
sent an agent to prosecute the offending 
parties, twelve of whom were convicted 
and each man paid a fine of one dollar. 
A citizen of the place, who took no part in 
the killing, said it had been very noticeable 
that since the appearance of Martins 
there had been less mosquitos than for 
many years previous, and remarked that 
he thought the community should not 
permit these birds to be shot. 
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On August 16, of this year, the writer 
witnessed the evening gathering of a 
flock of Martins which must have num- 
bered over 100,000. The birds settled to 
roost in the trees near the County Court 
House, at Greensboro, North Carolina. 
For six weeks they had been roosting 
here every night, to the great annoyance 
of the people living or having business in 
that part of town. There had been loud 
complaints that the birds were a nuisance 
and a menace to health. Many plans 
had been tried to get rid of them, but all 
had failed. About dark on the evening 
in question, a fire hose was brought to 
bear on the trees and the birds were 
drenched and frightened away. The 
next evening not over 1,000 or 1,500 
birds appeared. The water pressure, 
while not sufficient to kill the birds, 
apparently had the effect of causing them 
to leave. It is just possible that this 
method would have won for the people 
of Montclair and Hoyleton and Wrights- 
ville a complete and bloodless victory in 
the moment of their extremity, and the 
birds might still have been spared to 
beautify the land.—T. G. P. 


A Petrel- killing Dog* 


In the mouth of the Bay of Fundy, on 
the far southeastern verge of the State“of 
Maine, in fact, so close to the Canadian 
line that the British government main- 
tains the light-house it holds, lies the 
little lump of rock and earth known as 
Machias Seal Island. Probably for 
centuries it has been the summer home of 
many sea-birds which frequent the waters 
of that region. 

On July 15, 1911, the writer, in com- 
pany with Mr. Arthur H. Norton, Presi- 
dent of the Maine Audubon Society, 
visited the island and, as it chanced to be 
a day on which the sea was calm, a land- 
ing was effected without great diffi- 
culty. The tide was low as we approached, 
and on the weed-covered rocks along the 
shore, as well as on a rocky ledge nearby, 


*See Mr. F. A. Brown’s article on Machias 
Seal Islands in this issue of Brep-Lorz. 


large numbers of Terns were resting. 
Perhaps five thousand of these birds were 
nesting there. Many of them appeared 
to be Arctic Terns, and probably they 
were mostly of this species. Puffins were 
continually seen feeding off-shore, or 
flying over the rocks with objects in 
their bills which may have been food for 
their young. Some of their nests were 
found in the crevices or under the gigantic 
boulders which covered one part of the 
island. Seventy-four of these birds were 
counted, and the light-keeper stated that 
the colony contained about three hundred. 
So far as we are aware, this is the most 
southern point where Puffins now breed 
on our Atlantic coast. One Razor-billed 
Auk was seen. 

It was estimated that soil covered the 
rocks in the neighborhood of four acres. 
This was honeycombed with the nu- 
merous burrows of the Leach’s Petrels. 

The light-house keeper’s boy was the 
proud possessor of a dog which evidently 
was a great pleasure to him, living as he 
does far from the companionship of other 
children. This dog, however, was a 
scourge to the Petrels. It was an easy 
matter for him to dig out their burrows, 
and there was abundant evidence of his 
activities in this line. Petrels which had 


ENTRANCE TO NESTING-BURROWS OF 
LEACH’S PETRELS 
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been killed were lying everywhere in the 
grass. The writer picked up several 
which lay within a radius of ten feet of a 
rock and photographed them on it. In 
the space of less than an acre, he counted 


LEACH’S PETRELS KILLED BY DOG ON 
MACHIAS SEA ISLAND 


the bodies of 147 dead Petrels. To save 
the colony, it was necessary to restrain 
the dog at once, and, after a lengthy con- 
versation with the keeper and his boy, 
an agreement was reached whereby it 
was arranged that in return for a money 
consideration the dog was to be kept in 
close confinement in an outhouse, until it 
could be removed to the mainland. A 
dog in a breeding colony of birds is evi- 
dently second in destructiveness only 
toa cat.—T. G. P. 


Aigrette Traffic 


For two or three years, this Associa- 
tion, in connection with the Audubon 
Society of South Carolina, has been 
exerting every possible effort for the 
protection of those plume-bearing White 
Herons which inhabit the coast country 
of South Carolina. Reference in the past 
has been made in the columns of Brrp- 
Lore to the ‘shooting up’ of some of 
these rookeries by plume-hunters. 

To those who are following closely our 
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fight for the preservation of these ex- 
quisite birds, the enclosed quotation of a 
letter written by Mr. James Henry Rice, 
Jr., Secretary of the South Carolina 
Audubon Society, will be found of inter- 
est, as it indicates something of the 
activities of a couple of typical .plume- 
hunters, and the difficulties which sur- 
round the Audubon officers in their 
efforts to see that the laws protecting 
plume birds are enforced. 

“On May 3, 1911, Warden Jake Ward, 
with assistants, overhauled Jackson 
Mitchum (who has many aliases), Jake 
Jordan and Luther Mills, forcing their 
way into the preserve of the Santee Gun 
Club, on South Santee river, where is 
situated the rookery of American Egrets, 
photographed a few years ago by Mr. 
Chapman. 

“On being ordered by the Audubon 
wardens to halt, these men opened fire 
with high-power rifles, which was vigor- 
ously returned. Thereupon Mitchum 
and Jordan fled through the marsh, took 
boat and escaped. Mills surrendered. 
Nobody seriously hurt. A week 
before this, as I wrote you at the time, 
Mitchum and Jordan fired upon a warden 
at Dean Hall, on Cooper river, on the 
plantation belonging to Mr. R. B. Kit- 
tredge, of Carmel, Putman county, 
New York. The shot penetrated the 
warden’s clothing at several places, but 
without injuring him. 

“Last year the same men fired on 
Magistrate Royall of James Island, op- 
posite Charleston, afterward escaping 
by pushing their small boat far into the 
marsh where a launch could not follow. 
They are without doubt the same men 
who have repeatedly shot up the rookery 
at Secessionville, near Charleston. The 
Egret plumes they get are, I understand, 
sent to New York and Boston. 

“From the Santee rookery, these men, 
Mitchum and Jordan, made their way to 
Charleston, where a warrant was at once 
sent, charging assault with a deadly 
weapon. The warrant, however, was not 
served until within the past few days. 
The case will have to go to a higher 


was 
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court, as the penalty is a term of years 
at hard labor in the state penitentiary, 
and a magistrate can not try cases in 
which the penalty exceeds $100 fine and 
thirty days’ imprisonment. Both men are 
now in jail.”"—T. G. P. 


Michigan 


Mr. Henry Ford, of Detroit, has for 
several years been a warm supporter of 
the Audubon work in Michigan. He is a 
man of large acquaintance, and his in- 
fluence as well as his financial support 
has been of much aid to the Society. 
Mr. Ford has an extensive estate near 
Detroit, and he is now seeking to make it 
a veritable bird paradise as far as lies 
within his power. One of the many 
attractions which he is offering to the 
birds, to induce them to dwell with him, 
is a systematic arrangement’ of nesting- 
boxes. Five hundred of these have al- 
ready been put in place. 

In order to ascertain just the character 
of bird-life with which he must deal, he 
has arranged with Mr. Jefferson Butler, 
President of the State Audubon Society, 
to make an ornithological survey of his 
lands. When this census has been taken, 
additional means will at once be adopted 
to attract the birds. 

Another set of prizes has recently been 
distributed by the Michigan Audubon 
Society to children in an essay contest 
on the subject of bird protection. Here 
is the story submitted by a little girl, 
Mary Van Slembrouck, which won the 
first prize of $25. 

“I was walking along the street one 
day, when, all at once, I saw a crowd of 
boys shooting at a poor little bird. I 
said to them, ‘Do you think it is right to 
shoot at such a little bird, who can only 
protect himself by flying. It has as much 
right to the world as you have, so why 
don’t you let the poor little creature 
alone.’ The boys had pity on the little 
creature, so they let it alone, and did not 
shoot at any birds since that, because 
they felt sorry for what they had done.”— 
T. G. P. 


Books by Frank M. Chapman 


“No writer on American birds is more thoroughly at home in his subject than 
Mr. Chapman.”—The’ Dial. 


Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America 


Third edition. With introductory chapter on the study of Orni- 
thology; how to identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, 
their nests and eggs. 20 full-page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 


“A charming book of interest to every naturalist or student of natural history.” 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


“The author has succeeded in presenting to his readers clearly and vividly a vast 
amount of useful information.” — Philadelphia Press. 


12mo. Library edition, cloth, $3.00. Pocket edition, flexible morocco, $3.50 


Bird - Life 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 
colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 


The opening chapters of this book briefly define the bird, its place in nature, and 
its relation to man, and outline the leading facts in its life-history. The concluding 
chapters present portraits, names and addresses of upward of one-hundred familiar 
eastern North American birds. 


“‘No more valuable or beautiful book upon birds can be desired.” — Phila. Ledger. 
12mo. Cloth, $2 00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our ‘‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least- 
known birds.’’ In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’’ Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the codperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 

‘Bids fair to remain an authority for a long time.”—The Nation. 


Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 


4. HORACE McFaa.ano Co., Mr. PLEASamT Press, Harriseurc, Pa. 


“No one can read this book without feeling a closer touch of 
friendship with the forms of bird-life about him.’’—New York Times 


Camps and Cruises 


OF AN 


Ornithologist 


The record of Mr. Chapman’s experiences during the 
eight years in which he was gathering material for the now- 
famous “habitat groups”’ of birds at the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


““Emphatically the 


se . 
most noteworthy of A notable-contri- 
late bird books.’’ bution to bird-lore.”’ 


—The Oélogist —The Dial 


‘It is hardly possible to exaggerate the attraction which this 
volume of adventure and travel, by an ornithologist superbly equipped 
for his work, must have for the bird-lover.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


By Frank M. Chapman 


Curator of Ornithology of the American 
Museum of Natural History 


With 250 Photographs from Nature by the Author. 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. In a box, $3.00 net. 
Published by 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 29 W. 32nd St., New York 


